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The Autobiography of John Gibson, 
Sculptor.* 


OR the same rea- 
son that sculp- 
tors should judge 
a sculptor’s work 
it seems to us 
those who write 
of sculpture or 
sculptors should be sculptors 






taste and natural feeling. The 
practice of the art is so re- 
moved from everyday life and 
experiences, and leads those 
who follow it so far beyond 
the threshold of the antique | 
world, that sympathy with the modern one, 


disguised as a Shepherd” after he had finished 
the original ; four copies of his Venus ; three of his 








wards removed to Liverpool, intending to take 
passages there for the United States, which in- 


Narcissus ; three of his “ Hunter and Dog,” and a | tention, however, was subsequently relinquished 
fourth was unfinished in his studio at the time | English must have ultimately become less foreign 
of his death; two of his Pandora; two of his to their tongues. The sculptor relates that when 
Hebe ; two of his “ Sleeping Shepherd Boy”; and his mother, who was a very earnest, passionate 
single repetitions of several others. Lady East- strong-minded woman, saw the greek ships in the 
lake mentions, too, that Gibson’s employer in docks, she formed the most determined resolu- 
Liverpool, Mr. Francis, sold several of the tion never to put her foot in one of them; and 
former’s works under his own name; thus as her wil! raled the family, the plan of onigns. 
several pieces of sculpture are to be seen in that ting was given up. Gibson was put to school in 
neighbourhood that were in reality the work of the great mercantile city, where he got into 
Gibson, though now assigned to Francis; but trouble with his master, and favour with his 
she omits to state that in the galleried sheds fellow-scholars, for drawing, instead of attend- 
forming the sculptor’s studio in La Via Fonta- ing to his lessons. Bat his good luck predomi- 
nella, there was a staff of Giovanne and formatore nated even in these early days, for the stationer 
| that must have numbered from twenty to thirty of whom he bought his materials lent him draw- 
members, some of whom probably furnished him ings to copy, talked tohim of the Academy, and, 
| the like clever assistance. One of them, Nucci, generally, gave him ideas that he could not have 
has since executed the figures for one of the picked up in bis little Welsh home-circle. Then 
sculptured chimney-pieces in Alnwick Castle, he was apprenticed to a firm of cabinet-makere, 





too; if not by profession, by | illustrated in the Builder—consequently must who ultimately allowed him to cancel his inden- 


_ have been an adept in his art; and during Gibson’s tures, and place himself with Mr. Francis. He 
annual long absences from Rome, after he became had been but a few months employed in his work- 
unable to bear the heat, these assistants must have shop, when Mr. Roscoe visited it, to order a 
made much progress without him. Yet she does chimney-piece for his seat, Allerton; and his 


not hint at the existence of such an establishment, drawings and models being shown to that friend 


except in one line, where, dwelling on hisgenero- of art, his kind encouragement commenced. 
sity, she says, “ he paid his men not only liberally, After this, to use a North-country phrase, Gibson 


doubtless, becumes more and more difficult, ag | Out lavishly, making them frequent presents.” never once looked behind him : all was progress 


proficiency is gained. Hence, we are bound 
to judge a sculptor as one whose art takes his 
thoughts into a different sphere of action to 
that in which most of us live. We were glad, 
therefore, to learn, that Mr. John Gibson did 
not leave his biography to accidental author- 
ship, but drew up a sketch of the chief events 
of his life; and that this outline was to be 
placed in the hands of the public, edited by 
Lady Eastlake. 

This autobiogranhy is now published. We con- 
fess we are disappointed with the work. Per- 
haps one reason of this disappointment is the 
fact that Lady Eastlake claims so much for the 
sculptor, and makes out so little that is really 
in his favour, save negative qualities. Through. 
out life Gibson appears to have been the re- 
cipient of constant kindness from friend after 
friend. While still serving his apprenticeship at 
Liverpool, he was noticed by Mr. Roscoe, invited 
to his house, and privileged to make use of 
his superb collections; and directly he arrived 
in Rome, with the aid of his Liverpool friends, 
he was received with open arms by Canova. 
**T am rich,” said he; “ I am anxious to be of use 
to you, and to forward you in your art as long as 


you stay in Rome.” Now, with the single ex-| 


ception of Miss Hosmer, the editress has failed 
to show that Gibson ever aided, or was the 
means of bringing out, any English artist 
or foreigner during his forty-eight years’ re- 
sidence in Rome, in return for this supreme 
obligation. He may have done so; but Lady 
Eastlake has not seen the responsibility of the 
payment of such a debt sufficiently vividly to 
make a point of recording it. Again, his editress 
claims for the sculptor that he was so above all 
money-getting considerations that he did not 
make replicas of his subjects. She remarkr, 
“ He might have done as other sculptors did, 
and do (at least, in Rome), and have kept a sup- 
ply of replicas of his most popular works all 
ready in his studio, for eale to those who like to 
Come, to see, and to carry away,—such replicas 
representing literally 80 mach ready money to a 
sculptor of established fame. But Gib:on re- 
frained from such practices.” But when we 
turn to a list of his works we see replicas of most 
of them were sold by him. The instances in 
which he made x» repetition of a popular work 
were the exceptions, and not by any means the 
rule, He made eight repetitions of his “ Cupid 





* Life of John Gibson, R.A.,’ Sculptor. Edited by 


Lady Eastlake. 
1870, 


London; Longmans, Green, & Co., 


| Nor does the editress make her case good when, with him. His route was pointed out, as we 
to prove the beautiful sincerity and “ guileless have seen; funds furnished him; and Liverpool, 
| simplicity ” of her subject, she quotes a passage London, and Rome were only so many successive 
from one of his letters to this effect: “The sons stages to the road that had been trodden by the 
of Adam are very bad animals: the beasts would Greeks; and his adoption of colour in later life 
‘be as bad as Christians if they could speak.” was only carrying into effect his ingrained creed 
This opinion from one who had been encouraged that “ Whatever the Greeks did was right.” 
'so kindly by Roscoe, and received such warm Friendly hands were held out to him in many 
welcome and long teaching from Canova, not to directions, as we have said, from the first. Dr. 
_bring in other instances in which he was Vose instructed him in anatomy gratuitously ; 
the object of unaccountable assistance and the family of Mc. Solomon D’ Aguilar cultivated 
lavish patronage beyond those already men- his mind; John Kemble sat to him; and Mrs. 
tioned, certainly does not sound well. “Write Siddons and Sir Thomas Lawrence lauded 
me as one who loves his fellow-men,” cried Abou his work, and many copies of it were sold; 
Ben Adhem to the argel writing in the book of in London, Mr. Christie, the auctioneer, in- 
gold. A second thought on the part of Lady troduced him to fresh supporters. Fuseli, 
Eastlake, we are sure, would have caused her to West, and Flaxman all gave him the strongest 
give a less questionable illustration of Gibson encouragement. Flaxman confirmed him in his 
amiability. | desire to go to Rome ; but Chantrey disapproved 
“If you are tobe a sculptor,” Mr. Roscoe used | of it, saying there was everything in London 
to say to Gibson, as he was showing him the requisite for the education of asculptor. Arrived 
contents of his portfolios in his library, on his in Rome, Canova received him as a pupil, giving 
| weekly visits to Allerton, “I must remind you him instruction for five years ; and Thorwaldsen 
‘here is but one road to excellence, and that is greeted him as a friend, and whenever Gibson 
‘the road trodden for you by the Greeks, who modelled a new work came to him and corrected 
carried the art to the highest perfection. Michel-| whatever was amiss. Canova advised him to 
angelo, with all his powerful genius, missed the study the Greeks, and to frequent the studios of 
| 





purity of the Greeks. Bat it is their principles | the other sculptors, “and especially go as often 
‘established from nature that you should endea- | as you can to that of Thorwaldsen : he is a very 
Gibson took this road, so| great artist.” This he was enabled to do by 
| clearly pointed out, kept to it, turned neither to | virtue of the custom of the sculptors in Rome to 
| the right nor to the left, and attained excellence, visit one another, criticising or admiring work 


celebrity, and fortane. It was smooth and ren- | in progress. By and by people came to view his 


dered pleasant by prompt recognitions as he! work in like manner. He records first a visit 


went, as well as by the beautiful ideal who | from the Duke of Devonshire in 1819, who 
tripped before him. He wrote to Mra. Sandbach, | tapped at his door and told him Canova had sent 
the granddanghter of Mr. Roscoe, in 1842,—“ In | him to see what he was about. We will quote 
my art, what do I feel ? what do I encounter ? Gibson’s appreciation of this friendly custom :— 


i i depr me. “One of the great advantages I subsequently enjoyed in 
yy nares Sen ae See: “See : | Rome, was the listening to conversations on art, not only 


difficulties which I do not fear, resolutions which | between Canova and Thorwaldsen, but between artists of 
countries, In Rome all tne studios are open 


; i | talent from all 
never abate, flights which carry me above ie | to oa other, every man sees another's work, and holds 


crowd, ambition which tramples no one down.” free communion an him, giving and receiving advice, ond 
ith scarce ing on the labour of art by a combination of minds. 
And so he travelled onwards, with py meee On ay rouurn to England, how surprised was I to find that 


than the Greek hat and little cloak none of the sculptors visit each other in this way, nor does 
a one sculptor consult another in the proce:s of a work. 


with which Cup id was disguised 26 shep herd ; This isolation is one reason, I believe, for the o— in 
for he lived and died a Bachelor. || Roadranesoulture in Hogans tt ocean! ihe 
The autobiography, cariously, begins with a0 | srtists should come in contact with each other, and also, 
inaccuracy, which Lidy Eastlake corrects in a | if possible, with artists from other couatries. 
note. Gibson states he was born at Conway, which Lady Eastlake arrests the progress of the 
is famous for the beauty of its scenery ; whereas narrative, to insert letters that throw light 
it was a little hamlet, Gyffio, nea: that place, that | upon various passages or elncidate views ad- 
was in reality his birthplace, though his mother vanced by the author. Gibson’s chief commis- 
and father soon after removed to Conway. They | sions, and the circumstances attending their 
all spoke Welsh; and thought speaking English | acceptance and execution, are given. We = 
a very laborious business. But as they after-| scarcely remind our readers that he execu 


| your to imbibe.” 
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two statues of her Majesty, whose gracious way 
on the occasions of her sittings are recorded, 
and will be read with interest by many. He 
wrote to Mrs. Sandbach, December, 1846,— 
* Since my return to Rome, I have given myself 
up body and sou! to finishing the Queen’s statue, 
and have wronght her up as high as possible. 
My enthusiasm has also carried me beyond the 
practice of sculptors, for I have added colour. 
The diadem, sandals, and borders of drapery, are 
tinted with blue, red, and yellow. Since this 
statue has been finished, my studio has been 
constantly visited, and it makes a greater im- 
pression than the model did.” A replica of this 
well-remembered statue was in some danger 
during the bombardment of Rome; but, during 
Gibson’s absence from the scene of strife, the 
more martial Wyatt entered his studio, and 
caused a pent-house to be erected over the work, | 
upon which the shells would have been harm- 

less. An inundation of the Tiber, too, threatened 

it, without, however, any actual damage. | 
Wyatt'and Gibson worked together under Canova; | 





competence of men professionally employed 
to report on its character. Careful examina- 
tion of the drawings and working plans, 
determination of the weights, verification 
of the levels, perfect or otherwise, of the 
cornice and other main horizontal lines of 
the Viaduct, were, of course, indispensable. 
These points might, more or less fully, have 
been within the cognisance of not a few engi- 
neers. But with, and even above, all these re- 
quirements, the power of putting questions was 
indispensable to the cautious investigator. Not 
a byword to a labourer, or a hiut snatched from 
@ mason,—not even a courteous explanation 
from one of Mr. Haywood’s staff, but that full 
information which can only be elicited by some- 
thing like a judicial inquiry,—was a due pre- 
liminary to the process of making up one’s mind. 
For this we felt that it was necessary to await 
the report which has now been issued. 

Messrs. Bidder, Harrison, and Clark have pre- 
sented us with a sort of abstract of their minutes 
of evidence. In this part of the report its main 


lived for many years opposite to each other;/ value to the profession consists. While the 
and on the death of the former, we may add, our! reporters have thus explained the reasons 
sculptor placed a monument to his memory. He | for the conclusions at which they have arrived, 
performed this last tribute, too, to the memory they have enabled us to push the inquiry 
of his brother Benjamin, who lived with him, in | somewhat further. 
Rome, for some years, pursuing classical scholar- | Explanations, the reporters tell us, have been 
ship. Many such details are related in the | furnished them by the engineer, by the two clerks 
narrative; but we must limit ourselves now to) of the works in charge during the construction, 
an indication of Gibson’s impressions of the| and by the mason who executed the works for 
prospects of art in this country. |the contractor. Careful examination of the 
“ Speaking from an experience of forty years’ study and | viaduct itself, and of the plans and designs, com- 
practice at Rome, where I had also the advantage of inter- | bined with this oral explanation, has thus 
course with the greatest artists, and most enlightened con- | placed at the command of Mr. Bidder and his 


noisseurs, I have come to ths conviction that one great | A > ‘ 
evil as regards the art in England arises from the class of associates something of the history of the 


committee to which the decision in such matters is ia- | failure. 
trusted. These committees are composed of miscellaneous; Jn ono respect the reporters have omitted to 


individuals, united only in the common qualification of |, - inf, : f ‘cht i 
having no knowledge of or connexion with the art, beyond give an item of information of no slight import- 


that which most educated individuals possess. . . . . |ance to a correct judgment of the case. The 
At the Academy of St. Luke (in Rome) the system of com- |omission is the more remarkable as it does not 
petition for public monuments is condemned.” | . f 
nin ., | appear, from any paragraph of the report, as i 
He would have every young scu'’ptor repair to | the attention of the reporters had specially been 
Rome and place himself under a great master, if directed to one of the most critical points of the 


he wished to become one. At the age of thirty, | 
by this plan, he ought to be able to commence | 
a work for posterity. And every committee | 
appointed to judge such and all other sculp- | 
turesque works, he would have composed of 
sculptors, as now arranged at the Academy of | 
St. Luke. 

There is a profile outline of the sculptor given | 
in the volume, taken from a bust modelled by 
Theed. But this, too, is disappointing ;—not in 
its beauty, for it is beautifal; but the handsome 
youth, with the almost Greek features shown, is 
not the grey-headed artist of La Via Fontanella. | 
Many persons interested in Gibson have carried 
away from his studio aremembrance of a quiet, 
almost languid, elderly, grey-bearded man, in a 
blonse ; wan and worn, perhaps, with the creation 
of the groups of sculpture with which he was 
surrounded ; and this portrait, fresh and youth- 
ful, breaks the thread of reminiscence, 





THE ACCIDENT AT THE HOLBORN 
VIADUCT. 


Tue fair and candid, if not exhaustive, report 
of Messrs. G. P. Bidder, T. E. Harrison, and E. 
Clark on the state of the Holborn Viaduct, was 
received, on the 16th inst., with great satis- 
faction by the members of the Improvement 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of 
London. That feeling will, to a certain extent, 
be shared by the public at large, and by men 
professionally interested in the science and art of 
the builder in particular. The unhesitating | 
testimony borne, by men of such well-established 
reputation, to the solidity and safety of the! 
foundations of the Viaduct, is matter for | 
congratulation. We thought the matter, as | 
a whole, more s2ricus than they appear to | 
do. We fear it is so still, but we are very 
glad to hear that they do not find itso. The. 
investigation given by the reporters to the details | 
of the setting of the columns, is, perhaps, from | 
an engineering point of view, the most valuable | 
feature of the report. Much has beer «sid, and | 
much written, on the subject, by more or legs | 
competent judges; the voices of the latter, as_| 
naturally constituting the majority, having for | 
the most part prevailed. We have, fur ourselves, 
delayed any detailed criticism of tue misfortune 
since our announcement of the occurrence, on 
the ground that no such professional judgment 
was possible (otherwise than as a leap in the 
dark), without such a carefa) examination of 
the entire case as would be only within the; 


case. It is mentioned, quite incidentally, that 
the weight imposed on each column is about 
180 tons. We conclade that the eight interior 
colamns, in which the fractures occur, are 


thus indicated, and that the pressure on the} 


four angular, or external, columns is only 


| about half that weight, plus the extra weight of 


parapet, cornice, and footway. But an essential 
feature in the case is the distribution of this 
weight. 
the angle at which the upper roadway crosses 
the lower one—throw the actual weight of the 
superstructure on a portion of the columns, 
leaving a large section of each to discharge a 


merely ornamental, if not injurious function ;_ 


but the great difference between the span of the 
central and of the side arches is such as to throw 
a much larger part of the 180 tons upon the por- 
tion of the column facing the roadway (where 
the fractures occurred) than that which reste 


upon the opposite face of the granite hexagons. | 


It is unnecessary now to inquire what would 
have been the result of this uneven weighting 
of the columns had the mass of each been per- 
fectly homogeneous, and the bed mechanically 
true. Bat, under the actual circumstances of 
the case, we have here, perhaps, the knot of the 
matter. Without denying that motion may 
have taken place from the effect of temperature, 
and that thus a rocking of the piers upon their 
bases may have increased the effect of a 
crushing, wedge-like action, we must yet observe 
that no evidence is afforded of the occurrence of 
such motion. The bolting of the central girders 
together by a vertical joint in the centre, like 
what masons call a she-arch, is probably more 
obnoxious to the mechanically trained eye than 
it is deserving of any more grave condemnation. 
Still, the behaviour of these joints is a point to 
which attention should have been directed. 

Bat as to the fact that it is the effect of posi- 
tive and ascertainable weight, rather than of 
possible and problematical motion, which has 
split the 13-in. stones, the bridge tells its 
own story. Let any one compare the state, 
almost or altogether uninjured, of the outer or 


lees heavily weighted piers with that of those. 


uuder the interior of the bridge, and he will see 
that weight has been theelementof disintegration. 
The very close resemblance to one another of 
the form and position of the cracks in the 
inner columna strack us from the first moment as 
being one of the most remarkable features of the 
case, and it is one as to which the report in 
question enables the public to form a definite 
and positive opinion. 


Not only does the skew of the span—_| 


The 13-in. beds of Ross of Mull granite, in 
which the main fractures , were fine. 
chiselled to a true bed for a depth from 14 in. to 
2 in. all round their periphery, the centres of the 
beds being left purposely hollow to an extent not 
exceeding one-eighth of an inch on each bed. 
Opposite each angle, and at a distance of 1 in, 
from the face, pieces of lead, weighing from 
5 lb. to7 lb. per foot, were plavad, the interior of 
the bed being filled in with fine mason’s putty. 
Thus the bearing surface of the column, instead 
of being that due to a hexagonal prism of 4 ft. 
diameter, was reduced to an interrupted ring of 
from } in. to 1 in. in width, and from 6 in. to 
8 in. in length fer each point of support. On the 
half of these points, which, speaking approxi- 
mately, afforded a bearing surface of some 
30 superficial inches, upwards of 130 tons, 
the weight of the half of the central arch and 
spandrels, directly pressed. On the equal area 
of bearing surface towards the footway less than 
fifty tons have to be supported. The granite 
prism thus resembled, at the points where it 
transmitted the weight of the superstructure to 
the subjacent plinth, a ring of piles firmly bound 
together, rather than a monolithic colamn. A 
tendency to cant the colamns towards the road- 
way would be one result, but, even independent 
of this, the actual direct pressure on the angles 
immediately under the girder was too much for 
the stone. The regularity with which the 
fractures occurred in the interior columns seems 
thus accounted for. 

It appears to us to be of much more importance 
thus definitely to point out the fact that a weight, 
perfectly manageable if distributed over the area 
of the column, became destructive when thrown 
by ill-jadged setting upon half a dozen points, 
than to enter into the vexed question of expan- 
sion and contraction of the girders. Oa this 
point men capable of forming an opinion mate- 
rially differ. All that has been said on this part 
of the subject has been the assertion of what 
the girders must have done theoretically. No 
observation of what they actually do or did has, 
so far as we can learn, been attempted. The 
referees speak of a maximum contraction in the 
width of the centre girder, due to the variation 
of temperature between the time cf fixing and 
that at which the fracture was detected, amount- 
|ing to a quarter of aninch. It is very curious 
that they omit to explain that on any other 
hypothesis than that the iron arch was a per- 
fectly unyielding and non-elastic structure 
(which, of course, they would not contend to be 
| the case), the effect of such contraction would 
'be to lower the crown of the arch, and thus 
| throw an increased pressure against the colamns, 
| the effect of which, if ascertainable, would have 
| been on the side opposite to the actual fracture. 





| We therefore think it is matter of regret that 
‘the vague nature of this part of the report 
| tends to leave in some degree of obscurity an 
| occurrence which is perfectly intelligible by the 
_ light of the very simplest laws of mechanics. 
Another point on which the report is silent 
has not, we believe, been at all alluded to. On 
a visit to the Viaduct on the day on which the 
report was issued, a phenomenon became appa- 
rent which it is impossible to disregard. The 
upper line of roadway demands careful exami- 
nation, no less than the state of the columns which 
‘support it. The beautifully regular surface which 
the pitching over the Viaduct presented a month 
ago will not now be found equally faultless. As far 
as variations of level are concerned, the change 
is not greater than—not, we think, so much as— 
we have often observed in newly-pitched roads 
upon terra firma; but that which is peculiar to 
the Viaduct road, and not only peculiar, but, to 
some extent at least new, is the appearance of a 
system of sharp, well-defined cracks, separating 
the setts, or pitching stonzes, from one another, 
and extending over the greater portion of the 
area covering the arch. On the occasion to 
which we refer, these cracks were as fresh and 
distinct as if they had been just formed. In 
_very muddy weather they would probably not 
‘be perceptible, but on the morning of the 
16th inst. there could be no doubt as to their 
| presence. 
| What is the exact indication given by these 
cracks it would be unwise to attempt to decide, 
‘without fall and patient investigation. It is 
clear that they cannot result from any bodily 
| Settlement of the viaduct, as the foundations are 
| perfectly solid ; and any displacement due to the 
| fracture of the piers is infinitesimal. That they 
| result from the vibration of the platform, caused 
_by the rapid passage of heavy vehicles, we sup- 
| Pose, no one can doubt. The combination of 
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granite setts, with a substructure possessing a 
certain amount of elasticity, under the stress of 
a traffic such as that of Holborn, is one without 
any very close parallel. It will be very in- 

to compare the early experience of the 
very elastic bridge over the Thames at West- 
minster with that now to be derived from 
the City structure. It may turn out that this 
disposition of the setts to play on one another 
is only @ practical mode of increasing the elastic 
resistance of the roadway. Bat it may turn ont, 
on the other hand, that some modification of the 





pitching is advisable. The more or less elastic 
action of the corrugated plates forming the iron | 
platform of the Viaduct, must also be regarded. 


of national interest and sympathy. What taste | 
for them remained was to be found exclusively 
among a limited number of the wealthier families, i 
Bat their patronage was not sufficient to call out | 
native talent, because the nation was iteelf in- | 
different. The result was that, in answer to the 
demands of the small upper-class, such men 
as Vandyck, Sir G. Kneller, and Sir P. Lely 
were induced to come to England to paint 
their portraits, and Canaletto to paint views 
of their houses and landscape scenes in | 
London. There were at the same time a few 
English artists in oil painting and miniature, 
for portraiture; but for higher inventive and | 
illustrative art on a large scale there was nO) 


| 
| 


On the whole, these very nurerous cracks, one. A few anecdotes may serve to illustrate | 


whether they have been overlooked by Mr. 


the report of those gentlemen, require careful 


investigation. They afford no ground for panic, 


or for serious alarm, but they certainly do de- | 
mand examination and continued observation. 

A lesson of great importance is to be deduced | 
from the Holborn fractures. Many men have 
spoken of the “thin bed of Ross of Mall granite,” 
as if a block of stone 4 ft. in diameter and 13 in. | 
thick was a mere mason’s spaul, On the con- 
trary, these damaged blocks are in themselves | 
noble stones. To suppose that granite of these 
dimensions is too slaty and paltry to be used 
when great weight has to be borne, is simply 
ridiculous. But the evil lies in the juxta-position | 





Bidder and his colleagues, or whether they have. 
made their appearance since the preparation of 


the decadence of art in England after the time | 
of the Reformation, Much had been destroyed | 
then. But later, in the time of Queen Eliza. | 
beth, in the thirteenth year of her reign, at a. 
Convocation of the Bishops, a canon is recorded | 
to this effect :—“The churchwardens shall see | 
that the churches be kept clean, &., the pictures | 
of false and feigned miracles be demolished, and | 
that the walls of churches be fresh whited,”— | 
and so forth. This was a sweeping order; but I 
beg you to observe that it only applied to false | 
and feigned and untrue inventions. Still, the | 
result was most distressing. Religious and 
political partisanship existed then, in its own | 
degree, as we have it in our own degree in our, 
days. The order for destruction was exaggerated | 
out of spite, and party antagonism was carried | 








the votes of Parliament, and, I am happy to say, 
responded to by the approval! and satisfaction of 
the country. Thus, sir, we see that instruction 
in fine art has been adopted by the voice of the 
country as one of the branches of national in- 
struction. This is my answer to the first ques- 
tion which I proposed to you. The second 
question was—What is the purpose of this 


| teaching of art? My answer is, that necessity 


is the mother of invention in more ways than one. 
As times of peace and the arts of peace progressed 
together, our national aptitude for mechanics 
developed itself in manufactures: we were, with 
all our power, and many valuable qualities, a 
rude and rough people. Our climate was rough 
and chilling; our geographical position obliged 
us to great exertion in the world’s competition: 
the great principles of our constitutional liberty, 
not only opened the way, but forced the way, to 
national advancement by individual exertion. 
The consequence was that to recover our national 
and individaal losses, our people threw their 
whole energy into trade. Our manufactures 
were developed by the application of machinery, 
and our commerce was spread over the whole 
world. Webecame proud. But as pride cometh 
before a fall, so surely were we to be humbled. 
We became great, and proud, and vulgar in the 
wealth we gained. But our work was that of 
the hewers of wood, and drawers of water. 
We could labour and produce, but the finer 
sense of other nations demanded something 
beyond mere gross material production. Our 


of beds comparatively thin with ponderous mono- ,to great excesses. Horace Walpole mentions a| commerce flagged ; we found that there was an 


liths. And here it is most interesting to observe | 
how closely the taste of the artist accords with | 
the science of the builder. The architectural | 
beauty of the piers was somewhat diminished by 
the same cause. We do not say that it was thus 

necessarily diminished, but practically it was 


story of a certain ruffian named Blees who was | 
hired, at 2s. 6d. per day, to destroy the painted 
windows of the church at Croydon. Of course, | 
this, like scores of others, was ons of the Puritan | 
excesses never contemplated by the order of the 

bishops. We find the tide turning soon after, | 


greatly injured. Had the hexagonal piers been and the expression of grief and vexation at this 
built in 13-in. courses of the rose-coloured | destruction being loudly expressed. Among the 
nite, no undue stress would have been thrown on State triala in the time of Charles L, there is a 
the exterior part of a single layer. Whether they case of a certain H. Sherfield, against whom 
had been bedded in mortar or in lead, the weight proceedings were instituted for breaking sacri- 
would have been freely distributed, course after !egiously the painted windows of a church. One 
course, instead of being thrown on a few points of the witnesses against him speaks thus :—“I 
under the anglesofa monolith. The very carere- undertake that there are some spirits abroad | 
quisite for the formation of the single jointledto now, that if they had been alive in King 

the evil. Itis not, therefore, merely as aneyesore, Solomon’s time would have gone nigh to have 

but as an offence inst structural rule, that we done violence even to the Cherubims in the 
must hereafter carefully avoid the juxta-position Temple. God only knows what would have be- 
of stone courses of very unequal magnitude. The come of them!” Bat, to bring the illustration | 
ancient builders were well aware of this im. of the decadence of art still nearer to our own | 








portant canon of their craft. 

Avoid the intermixture of monoliths and of | 
slabs. See to the execution of your most im- 
portant works with your own eyes. These are 
the inscriptions written on the Holborn Viaduct 


| time, I must quote from the report of the first 
Commission on Arts and Manufactures in the 
year 1836, in which one of the witnesses | 
examined about the condition of the art world | 
in this country refers to his early days, and 


element in production superior to our own. As 
a nation, we had despised and neglected the 
finer arts. But we soon found that without them 
our productions failed. We learnt the humi- 
liating lesson that our part was the gross ma- 
terial part of labour, but that there was an 
intellectual quality which in our folly and pride 
we had despised, but without which, to give 
life and value to our productions, they were 
worthless. So we had to beg from other 
nations : French, and Germans and Italians were 
invited to our principal seats of manufacture ; 
and to them, by their accomplishment in the 
arts, we are indebted for those qualities which 
enabled our manufacturers to retain their place 
in the world’s estimation ; to those foreigners I 
say we were thus humiliated by obligation, while 
our workmen merely performed the material 
labour of production, and our tradesmen per- 
formed the labour of the counting-house. ‘he 
grosser material labour was ours; the higher 
qualities, which made our manufactures sale- 
able, were due to foreigners. This was humi- 
liation; but it was humiliation of pocket no 


| less than humiliation of intellect. Our manu- 


in a character more boki and more durable than tells this story :—“A fellow-student of mine,'facturers awoke to the idea of how great 


golden letters. 








ART TEACHING: ITS PURPOSES AND 
ADVANTAGES, 


At the annual distribution of prizes at the 
Gloucester School of Art, Mr. Gambier Parry 
put these questions: “ What is this art teaching? 
What is its purpose ? What are its advantages ?” 
and answered them by reading a paper, part of 
which we print :— 

What is this artteaching? It is a significant 
fact that the Government have of late years put 
into active operation schools of art over the 
whole country. There re at present as many as 
eighty-five schools of art in England alone; in 
Scotland, eight; in Wales, four; in Ireland, five. 
The arts,—I mean those of high aim, above mere 
arts of ingenuity and handiwork, and therefore 
called fine arts,—had fallen to a very low degree | 
in estimation and in practice in this country. 
There had been a time when the case was en- | 
tirely otherwise—when we had national arts 
clustering beautifully round a national architec- | 
ture; but then came a time of great trouble | 
and confusion, which forced men’s attention and 
energies into a very different channel. Great 
social and political troubles supervened. The 
foundations of society had been very much 
shaken at the time of the Reformation, and by 
the events following or resul from it. The 
shock had been great, indeed. habits, the 
principles, the tastes of the people were changed 
by the political, quite as much as by the religious, 
results of that great event. For some time 
society appeared to be going through a process 
of reconstruction. Among other results of this 
great social disturbance the finer arts suffered 
much. They were insome cases discouraged for 
reasons supposed to be based on religious objec- 





tions; and in other cases they drooped for want 


named Baxter, who was educated in art at the, 


of the leading patrons of art in his day, and, | 
speaking about ornamental porcelain, the} 


| gentleman said to him :—‘ I obtain all my vases | 
' beautifully painted from France: there are none | 
‘equal tothem.’ He then took some of them} 


down from his cabinet, and showed them to the | 
poor artist. Baxter was delighted to see them, | 
and said,—‘Sir, they are all of my doing: I 


| painted them all. But they have the French | 
‘mark upon them, because such is the estimation 


in which art is held in this country, that works | 
will not sell without undergoing this wretched | 
transformation.’”’ Poor Baxter was much em-| 
ployed in the early days of art manufacture in 
the Porcelain works of Worcester: to such a 
point had all national care for finer arts fallen 
in this country. It is only when things have 
arrived at their lowest point that they begin to 


‘rise. That rise in the matter of art has been | 


steady and permanent. In the year 1813 an_ 
accomplished man, Prince Hoare, writing in his 
work entitled “The Epochs of Painting and 
Sculpture,” thus ends his essay on the revival of 
art in England, saying, in words which now 
sound like an inspired prophecy,—“ The arts of 
design await the encouraging mandate of the 
State. To attain the position due to them, there 
are these three essential means: 1. Let the 
knowledge of design be generally diffused. 2. 
Educate artists bonowrably to chemselves. 3. Em- | 
ploy them hononrably to their country.” Thus_ 
was the note struck for the turning point of fine 
art as a matter of national interest and concern. 
Those words of Mr. I! care have been carried into 
most effective practice. The recommendations 
of Commissions of Parliament have been adopted, 
and a department for the cultivation of the fine 
arts has become a national institution, fostered 
by the authority of the Government, aided by 





gain it might be to train our own men rather 


| Royal Academy, being in distress, went to one| than thus be dependent on foreigners. Our 


more intelligent workmen next awoke to the 
idea of how much was lost to their class by the 
national blunder. The finer qualities of intel- 
lectual cultivation had been neglected. Our 
people at last acknowledged the error and the 
humiliation. If there is one characteristic 
quality of our very mixed race, as English people, 
more valuable than another, it is that, be the 
demand upon us what it may, some of us are 
certain to be found who will answer to that 
demand. The variety in our blood insures us 
variety in our powers. Our national difficulties 
may have depressed us, and our political and 
religious habits may have discouraged the culti- 
vation of our finer qualities ; but those qualities 
were within us, only dormant, and when the call 
should be made upon us we should rise to it. 
Small as our country is compared with other 
nations, we have gained, always and only under 
God’s Providence, a gigantic position in the 
world. By energy and enterprise, by naval and 
military prowess, in war, in peace, in industry 
and commerce, we have gained the highest 
honours of our national position. But we have 
something yet to gain in the world’s race: we 
have been excelled by others in the finer qualities 
of intellectual cultivation. But who need fear 
if only our energy is called forth? If in those 
finer qualities cf cultivated genius England has 
produced in poetry (which is the living spirit of the 
arts) such men as Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Spencer, and a host of others, grave and gay— 
and in the arts themselves such men as Wren and 
Chambers, Gainsborough and Reynolds, Flaxman, 
Chantrey, Turner, Wedgwood, and scores beside 
them,—surely there can be no fear that if the 
nation calls forth the spirit of the finer arts, it 
will not come forth. Such is, then, my answer 
to the second inquiry—What is the purpose of 
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education in the arts? It is to raise our people 
in those attainments of intellectual cultivation 
in which we have been surpassed, and to call 
forth their dormant genius. This is a great aim 


and purpose. 


we should have to call M. de Lesseps 





under such considerations, I would restore the | 
land, not completely, but only so far as to leave. 
a narrow channel one mile wide in the middle, | 
and thus both the free circulation of the seas 
and the political question would be safe. {n_ 
fact, my solution of the difficulty is a solution of 
contiguity. You say one mile is too little: I 
answer,—No, it is not; for, 1 donot care whether 
it be one or twenty miles, when I think of the 
ferry-boats that are spoken of for the next year, 
which will be able to transport an army, or when | 
I think of the guns that will soon afford us the | 
possibility of firing against each other without 
parting from our shores. Had we not better 
advance at once, facing kindly to each other, so 
near as to shake hands over the water, while the | 
ferry-boats would cross it every five minutes, 
transporting backward and forward all the trea- | 
sures of our industries ?” 

With the best possible feeling we advise M. | 
Barel to waste no money on the prosecution of 
his scheme. We will not ventare to eay what 
changes in opinion may take place one of these 
days, but at the present moment England has no 
desire to give up her insular position. 





THE LAST PROPOSAL FOR UNITING 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


A Frencu engineer, M. Eugene Buarel, has 
been in England to explain his plan for shorten- 
ing the distance between England and France. 
He has nothing to do with bridges over the sea, 
or tunnels under it, but would simply improve it 
off the face of the earth; in other words, fill up 
the Channel on both sides, and reclaim the land, 
leaving only a passage a mile wide to be traversed 
by ferry-boats every five minutes. M. Burel is 
& grave, serious gentleman, and really believes in 
his scheme, whatever our readers may think of it. 
They may like to hear him speak for himself, and 
this is what he said on the subject the other night 
at the dinner of the Society of Engineers, when 
he returned thanks as a visitor. ‘ My scheme,” 
said he, “ is for neither a tunnel nor a bridge; 
it is the old mother-land restored from the sea 
as it was seven thousand, seven hundred, and 
twenty-four years ago. Allow me to add one 
new county to England and one department to 
France across the Channel, and thereupon to 
establish a railroad. By the time this will have 
been accomplished, with the increase of speed 
that will be attained I will make you go from 
London to Paris in five hours. I do not wonder 
that you laugh at the first communication of 
such an idea; for some of our master engineers 
said to me, in the similar instance, that this was | 
a folly a little worse than the other proposition 








SOME ACCOUNT OF A NEW TESTING 
MACHINE. 
Tue recent accident at King’s College brings 
vividly before us the necessity of the greatest 
precaution being taken as to the strength and 








to the same end. quality of the materials of which our buildings, 
However, I want you to think of it, and not | particularly our public bulidings, are constructed. 
to bs too hasty in decreting the impossibility. | By a special providence no lives were lost; but 
One thing is in my favour, and that is the had the failure occurred only a few hours later, 
numerous examples of such restorations of land, more than one hundred families would have been 
although on a minor scale; and it requires | driven to mourning. 
nothing bat a combination of the most approved| But for faulty cast-iron girders the accident 
systems of assisting nature (as your celebrated | probably would not have happene:”. When the | 
engineer Telford said) to accomplish this, at | building was erected, about thirty-five years ago, | 
first, extraordinary-looking work. Some say that | the use of iron was less understood than it is at | 
England would never admit of being altered! present ; and even had the material been sound 
from its present situation of an insular land | and perfect, it appears to have been charged 
to which she considers she owes her inde-| with more weight than would now be considered | 
pendence and her supremacy on the seas.! prudent, so that the moment adverse circum-| 
I will not discuss now any political question, | stances occurred it failed. 
although I consider the unlimited increase of the | The difficulty of obtaining correct data for the 
means of communication between all the nations | calculation of the strength of various materials | 
of the world to do the best some day or other, and | in their practical application to constructive | 
set at rest every bit of unworthy consideration | works has been very considerable. In one | 
of this kind, especially when time will have still | instance where the quality of iron was 
more proved the benefit of the general union of| in question, and before the erection of Mr. 
the trades and commerce between all nations. | Kirkaldy’s apparatus, it was desired to test 
Bat I will say one thing, and that is, that| certain girders, not as to the actual weight they 
assuming the isthmus to be still there as it was} would carry, but as to the tensile strength of the 
formerly, before the Diluvium Cimbricum, as| iron (wrought) of which they were made (they 











reported from ancient traditions by Florus, and | were riveted girders), and, after a good deal of 
demonstrated by all the geological transactions, | trouble and delay, as it was for a Government 
to| work the nse of the cable-testing machine in 
bore it, as there shonld be still a greater! Woolwich Dockyard was granted. The result 
need of his scheme there than at Suez. Now, was satisfactory—more than 25, tons to the square 


inch. Had it not been, however, for the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, it vould have been 
almost impossible at that time (about eight 
years ago) to obtain within reasonable distance 
of London an independent satisfactory solation 
of a similar question. 

Hodgkinson’s experiments on cast iron have 
considerable completeness, and as cast iron 
breaks and does not bend, the test is tolerably 
absolute, and, with the usual large allowance for 
bearing weight in proportion to breaking strain, 
his results may be taken as satisfactory data. 
Bat the great objection to the use of cast iron 
is the uncertainty of the manufacture. One 
girder, apparently equal to its fellow in strength, 
may have a hidden flaw in the casting which 
reduces its strength one-third or perhaps one- 
half; while in wrought iron, from the method of 
manufacture, this is impossible, and equal sec- 
tions may be reckoned to carry equal weight. 
The use of cast iron, especially for long bearings, 
is rapidly going out of date; it is superseded, 
for ordinary building as well as for engineering 
works, by rolled iron, either in the form of solid 
rolled beams or as riveted girders, with which 
we are all familiar, built up of plates. In many 
instances these girders are of such large dimen- 
sions as to preclude any test being applied pre- 
vious to their completion in situ, except,—and 
this is most important,—as to the quality of the 
iron of which they are composed. 

Again, Belgian and other foreign irons are 
being introduced into the market, and it becomes 
therefore more and more desirable that the 
architect, the engineer, and the contractor 
should have some ready means of ascertaining 
the quality of the material he is purchasing; 
such means, however, being rarely within the 
compass of a private establishment. 

There is another point also of much interest 
in the general building trade, which will, no 
doubt, have some additional light thrown upon it 
by actual experiment,—the opinion that most of 
the constants in use for calculating the strength 
of beams are too high. A comparison of 
Tredgold, Barlow, and Clark will show a differ- 
ence of something approaching 100 per cent. ; 
Tredgold being the highest, Clark the lowest, 
and Barlow about midway. 

It is very desirable that a fresh set of experi- 
ments should be instituted extensive enough to 
farnish us with a really authoritative formala, 
especially for the Jarge scantlings, which are not 
so strong in proportion as the smaller ones, upou 
which, however, the higher constant is based. 
Some of the failures of heavily-framed timber 
constructions may probably be traced to this 
cause. 

















Operation of the Machine :— 
Ist. By levers (A), which re-act, direct with the 
specimen, the weight C counting the ewts., D being t 


@ adjustin t ise. 
2nd. By pressure-gauge (E), which registers the : Pasig 2 ge 


registers tons on the object tested, 








ess, and are so arranged that 2 Ib. at B equal one ton on the 


: whic t ressure per square inch, or can be changed to register the tons. 
3rd. By lever-gauge (F), which is arranged in the proportion of area of valve to area of yuan of pete, ond ee 
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Messrs. M. T. Shaw, Head, & Co., of Cannon- 
street, have recently erected a machine at their 
Bankside wharf which provides the necessary 
facility for submitting these various materials to 
the test ; its more special object, however, being 
to bring home, as it were, to every man’s door 
the opportunity of ascertaining the tensile 
strength of the wrought iron he may be pur- 
chasing. The machine is an ingenious combina- 
tion of the cast-iron girder, the hydraulic press, 
and the compound lever, as shown by the accom- 
panying diagram. 

The frame, somewhat resembling a queen- 
truss in shape, is built up of three heavy castings 
(bolted together) at the points, occupied in a 
truss by the queen-posts. The width of the 
upper and lower flanges is 2 ft. 9§ in., and 
the cast iron is 1} in. thick; it is farther 
strengthened by two tie-bars of 2-in. wrought 
iron from top to bottom at the same point. 
Tt is, in fact, a gigantic application of the 
principle of the scale-beam, the weights being 
adjusted at the extremity, and simply exerting 
their force by the principle of balance, as ap- 
plied by the compound lever on the hydraulic 
press in the centre, by which the “ proof” is 
applied with accuracy and facility, by the simple 
depression of the ram at that point. The maxi- 
mum pressure that can be thus exerted is 
50 tons in the centre, equal to 100 tons distri- 
buted, and the machine will prove anything up 
to 34 ft. long, 1 ft. 6 in. wide, and 3 ft. high. 
In the diagram the girder is not shown sufficiently 
raised up at the two ends. 

The proportions are as under :—The length of 
the first lever is 3 ft. 11} in., and that of the 
second lever 13 ft. 4 in., the first lever giving a 
multiple of 40 to 1, and the second of 28 to 1. 
It thus follows that whatever weight is applied 
at the extremity multiplied by these figures, 
gives the amount of pressure exerted down- 
wards upon the centre of the material to be 
proved ; e.g.,28 lb., one quarter of a hundred 
weight. 28 x 40 x 28 gives an exerted force 
of 31,360 Ib., or as nearly as possible 14 tons. 

The levers are of polished steel, manufactured 
with the greatest care, and the dial gauge indi- 
cates the most minute alteration of pressure. 

The ram is 6 in. diameter, and there is an escape 
valve, that, when the pressure reaches the 
limit of safety, releases the oil with which the 
ram is charged, and preclades all chance of acci- 
dent. A clever adaptation of reversing power 
enables the force to be exercised as a tearing 
strain, thus giving facility for exactly deter- 
mining the strength of any section of iron sub- 
mitted to the strain. 

Many questions which are continually oc- 
curring in practice, both to engineers and archi- 
tects, as to the comparative strength for various 
purposes of different sections of wrought or cast 
iron may here be readily decided at a moderate 
expense, as Messrs. Shaw, Head, & Co. propose 
to put the machine at the service of the pro- 
fession at a low charge, so as to enable any to 
ascertain with accuracy the comparative strength 
of the many varieties and manufactures of rolled 
and wrought iron. It is right, however, to say 
that what they mainly desire is not so much 
entering into rivalry with elaborate testing 
machinery set up for public use elsewhere, as to 
enable their own customers to make themeelves 
certain as to the strength of girders and other 
works manufactured by the firm. _ 

We subjoin the record of an experiment made 
in our presence as an example of the working of 
the machine. 

It was made upon a wrought-iron rolled solid 
beam, 21 ft. 6 in. clear bearing, 12 in. deep, 
flanges 6 in. wide. Total sectional area, 17 
square inches; sectional area of each flange, 
6} in. 

Inches. 

At 5 tons the deflection was +, (No set.) 

8 § (trifling.) 
14 


16 ” ” 
20 24 
” ” 4 


22 pa 
The top flange buckled with less than 24 tons 
in the centre. 
The calculated breaking weight of the girder, 
bearing as above, was 22 tons. 


LO CT 


The Bite of the Fleet Prison.—The 
Common Council have agreed to convey to the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, 
or the sum of 60,0001., the freehold interest of 
he corporation in a piece of ground on the east 
ide of Farringdon-street, the site of the late 
Fleet Prison. 





ON THE LIMITS OF VARIETY IN | If weuseasim 
ple shaft for our first order, as 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN.* ‘the English church architects generally did; 


We are going to inquire h sir +1, | four shafts for the next order; eight for the 
for un to prodie perfect onigiality in'deigay 20x88 the abore master aso frequently di, 
nnlt 46 thea wot t “ ; | we a our shafts, also, to each succes- 
ssurces of ¥ nilate. $i fiction, some df chuker | sive order, our sixth order will contain twenty 
to be unlimited, others pir or lous Meniied | and our seventh twenty-four. Now, substituting 
in extent. There are two important matters  bollow flatings for shafts in these Mapes coders 
that wool appear to require special attention in|(‘MZ_ are, more suitable), this i exactly wha 
The fiat hon: that r} to say, outline and style. examples, the temple of Thesive aan the Seale 
first, however, o these we must leave, a8 | 5 on if the II The f +s 
requiring a separate treatise of sufficient extent | cet ne ep whe ha te thy oe 


to occupy a whole evening’s attention; and the 
other—that is, style or school—being a result, 


and not a primary source of variety in design, we | 


about to take, we shall observe six of those 
sources of variety: — 1. Order of proportion. | 
2. Mode. 3. Order of projection. 4. Method of 
Construction. 5. Material. 6. Individual taste. 
And we do not pretend to make any new or won- | 
derfal discoveries, but only to lay before our-| 
selves that which we all know already in such a 
manner that we may be better able to make, | 
perhaps, better use of it than we have hitherto | 
succeeded in making. 
We shall use the word order in such a way | 
that it may apply not only to those two schools | 
of architecture with which conventionality asso- 
ciates it, but to all schools, as far as possible, | 
that now exist, or that may hereafter be produced, 
or discovered in plans at present unexplored. { 
We shall before very long be met with the re- 
mark that our predecessors in art designed what | 
they thought looked well, without regard to any | 





rale. Bat real experience in designing will show | 
us that a good sound fundamental, not scholastic | 
rule, is a great help, and far from being a means | 
of restraint. ° 

Most buildings of any importance are divided | 
into a certain number of bays, compartments, or 
sections, for the convenience of construction, 
and of lighting the interior, and for other) 
economic purposes. 

The word section is more properly applied thus 

than to the cutting through of a building to 
show its construction. The Latin word sectio 
means a portion or division of a treatise or 
object for architectural section, longitudinal or 
transverse, would be more properly termed a 
scissure, from scissura, a Latin word of identical 
meaning with this. 
It will not be too presumptuous to suppose 
that the class of objectors above mentioned will 
admit that in any one of these sections or divi- 
sions there must exist some proportion between 
the height and width,—that is, from centre to 
centre of column, buttresses, pilaster, pier, or 
atila. The height being that of a single story 
from base line to top of column, sprioging of 
arch or underside of epistyliuam, according to | 
the mode of construction. 

We must now beg leave to be allowed to | 
divide that width into as many parts as we like | 
to form a scale for our orders, and having ob- | 
tained permission, we will divide it into four 
parts, and according to the number of times 
these parts are contained in the height, so we 
may classify our orders. : 

Now, you see, in this source of variety there 
is no certain limit, though at the same time it is 
not of infinite extent. It is left to individual 
taste where to place the boundary. y 

Except in such a building as a bridge, which 
may be considered a sub-ordinary, less t 
three parts should not be used for the height. | 
Oar old church architects in their simplest struc- | 
tures, and the Italian masters in their attic 
stories, seldom went below this. Calling this’ 
the first order in ordinary designs, nine of these 
parts will give the seventh order,—a proportion 
seldom exceeded either by precedent or good 
taste, except in a peristyle of detached colamns, 
which may be looked upon as a superordinary 
structure. ; 

Now, concerning ordinals, that is, accompany- 


' 




















ing details to the several orders, The Greeks | 
to a certain extent, the Romans to a greater 
extent, the Italians to a still greater extent, and 
the modern uninventive imitators to a positively 
insane extent, associated a certain mode insepa- 
rably with each order, so that we have come to 
use the proper adjectives, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
as though they were ordinal numerals, and suit- 
able for distinguishing one degree of successive 
rank from another. 








* Read before the Architectural Association, Friday, 





December 3, by Mr. W. Scargill. 


shall only introduce incidentally, and by way of 
occasional illustration. Ls ag : 
In the more detailed view of art that we |is Corinthian. This example draws our atten- 


the Doric mode, and the other in the Ionic; but 
in the Temple of the Winds at Athens, the 
columns have but twenty flutes, and are lower 
in order as regards their distance than any 
Ionic example; and yet, here you see the mode 


tion to another ordinal,—foliation. It belongs to 
& particular mode, and we must not forget to 
revert to it in its proper place. 

The Assyrians put their columns still closer 
together, and used rectangular indents for 
ordinals, and went as high as thirty-two or 
thirty-six to each shaft. Some good examples 
were burnt at the Crystal Palace, which is to be 


‘deplored. The convex flutings of the Egyptians, 


generally more in number than the Gothic shafts, 
and generally though not always less in number 
than the Greek flatings, are specially adapted 
for the middle orders in our scale. Now, it so 
happens that having granite instead of stone, 
and not requiring the arched construction, we 
find that the Egyptians actually did use these 
middle orders of proportion. The chief ordinal 
of the Roman school may be taken to be the 
leading horizontal lines in the entablature. 
The several orders show 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
These are the faces of the architrave, the frieze, 
the modillion, mutule, dentel, and corona courses. 
The leaves used for decoration in the initiative 
mode of architecture, are in most schools more 
simple and less indented, or cut up, in the lower 
orders than the higher; this is noticeable in the 
example above quoted in the temple of the 
eight winds. This minor detail of decoration then 
forms another ordinal, and it is a usefal study 
for the designer to sketch everything of this kind 
in nature that presents itself to his notice, and 
then to classify them according to his own taste 
and judgment, 

The profile of mouldings should also vary 
according to the order of the composition. Both 
precedent and good taste authorise this arrange- 
ment. For while Medieval and modern masters 
in the Italian school use in the lower, and even 
sometimes in the higher orders, mouldings of 
circular outline, we find little or no precedent 
for it in antique examples. In modern Tuscan 
and Doric, we find a quadrant-shaped echinus 
to the capital, but in Roman examples of these 
modes, we find ellipses of greater or less varia- 
tion. In the high order of the Greeks, parabolas 
and hyperbolas are used, and in the low order of 
the English schools the circular profile finds its 
proper place. Now, we propose a scale of 
ordinated mouldings to agree with our orders of 
proportion, called the declension of the conic 
scissure. To provide fora series of seven orders, 
we take a cone of 60 degrees. The vertical 
scissure gives a hyperbola for the seventh 
order. The next, declining 15 degrees, gives an 
oblique hyperbola for the sixth order. The next, 
declining 15 more degrees, a parabola for the 
fifth. Thenext three, each declining 15 degrees, 
give three ellipses of decreasing variation for the 
next orders; and the oblative, prostrative, hori- 
zontal scissure, a circular contour for the lowest 
or first order. 

The next source of variation is that of mode. 
All ornament may be said to belong to three 
simple modes, or to combinations of two or 
of all three of them, making four additional 
composite modes, and the plain unadorned, or 
Tuscan mode, as we should say, in reference to 
the Roman school, makes an eighth. And of those 
simple modes we have, first, the Geometric ; 
2ndly, the Decorative ; and, 3rdly, the Imitative. 

The Geometric mode is illustrated in the 
Greek and the Roman schools in the ornaments 
of the Doric examples ; in the Norman school, 
in the capitals and ornaments of the arch, such 
as the chevron and billet; and in the earlier 
Gothic schools, in the geometric tracery of the 
windows. 

The Decorative mode ineludes all ornament not 
geometric or imitative, such as is illustrated by 
free-hand drawing, without copying from nature. 
This is the true architectonic style, and is found 
in every school of architecture, in the time of 
the ancients, and in nearly all varieties of the 
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Arabic, Hindoo, and Moorish schools, in the | will determine the thickness of a colamn or pier, 
Romanesque, the Byzantine, and Lombardic. | after we have determined its height to suit our 

And the remaining mode in the Corinthian convenience, and its order and mode to suit our 
mode of the classics, in the Egyptian, the Roman-} taste. One of these is the superincumbent 
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esque, and the middle periods of Gothic, in| weight to be sustained, and the other the mate- 


whch latter it is used irrespective of order. 
By the 


| rial selected for construction. 
Imitative mode we mean that class of these materials to about four orders, 


We may reduce 
so that here 


ornamentation which is copied from nature, we shall have another multiple wherewith to 


more especially from natural foliage, and to 
which we have before alluded in our remarks | 3 - ; 
| quantity, the greatest diameter will be required 
‘for columns of brick; the next less for those of 
this, 


upon ordinals. 

The third source of variety 
is that of Projection. As regards 
matter, we must have recourse to precedent, 


in design 


which furnishes us with six orders or degrees. 


1. Incised ornament; 2. Superficial ornament, 
such as mosaic work and oruamental paving; 
and this order, though a minor order of archi- 


tecture, embraces thefwhole art of painting,—a | a 
design that has no limit and never will have. 


great art in itself, extending itself, in a manner, 
beyond the province of this art of architecture in 
which it finds its place as a subordinate feature ; 
3. Positive projection next begins in basso- 
relievo; that is to say, for the most part imi- 
tative ornament, in which the outline is pre- 
served literally, but with a depressed projection or 
profile; 4. Mezzo-relievo, where both outline and 


profile are strictly true to nature, but the objecte | 


projecting bat half their bulk from the plain 
surface which they serve to decorate; 5. Alto- 


relievo, which differs from the last only in the | 


figure being nearly detached, or sunk but a 
fourth of its depth into the superficial plane; 6. 


And beyond this comes detached ornament, and | 
this applied in the imitative mode develops. 


itself in another of the fine arts, expanding 


beyond the province of architecture, and bearing | 


the honoured title of the Art of Sculpture. 

In the methods of construction we can hardly 
find room for an ordinated or classified arrange- 
ment. There would seem here to be two extreme 


points of limitation in construction: that is to. 


say, the reponent and the salient, with but one 
or two points of transition. And beyond these 
we can find no new orders or arrangements 
sufliciently distinct to characterise a school 
either entirely new or entitely original and 
unique as regards its method of construction. 
Bat we must now explain the meaning of these 
terms reponent and salient. 

Reponent, then, is the proper term to apply to 
solid masonry, in which every portion of material 
has a solid bearing. This construction only 
provides us with an enclosing wall to our build- 
ing; for as soon as the necessity of a door, 
window, or roof presents itself, one step is taken 
in the direction of the other mode of construc- 
tion, and this step is the habitative method. 
This construction, however, is associated with 
the reponent, and forms the great line of dis- 
tinction of the Greek, Egyptian, Hindoo, and 
Syrian schools, from the Saracenic, Moorish, 
Romanesque, and Gothic. 

The semicircular arch, belonging rather to the | 
salient method, has this imperfection in its 
character ; that, at one single point, viz., at the | 


extend the limit of design. : 
The weight of superstructure being a fixed 


stone or inferior marble; the third for those of 
granite or hard marble; and the least for those 
of iron, and also of wood,—for this, though less 
hard or durable than the others, is, or ought to 
be, used only to support Buperstructures of the 
same material. 

There remains one more source of variety in 


We have seen how many combinations and 
variations may be made by multiplying together 
a chosen number of orders of proportion and of 
projection, and a determined number of modes, 
methods, and materials. Bat we shall never 
determine how far these may be extended by 
that inexhaustible multiple individual taste. We 
might propose not only to each of those present 
in this room, bat to all the profession that now 
exist, have existed, or are predestined to come 
after us to produce a composition of one fixed pro- 


uare, flat skyline; the salient with a pyra- 
midal outline; and the cirealar-arched formation 
with the dome. 

It remains for us now only to request of you 
that in any critical remarks you may be led to 
make upon this er observe that 
it is composed of these ct elements :—1. 
Matters of natural fact; 2. References to pre- 
cedents ; and 3. Our own suggestions : 
you will as much as possible 
ference between these as they 
mistake one for another. 








NEW BUILDINGS IN OXFORD. 


Accorpinc tc custom, the local Journad 
and the local Herald give accounts of the 
|progress of new works in Oxford during 
\the past year. From the Journal we con- 
| dense the following particulars. Restorations 
and building operations still continue. New 
| thoroughfares are being thrown open, streets are 
being formed, houses built, and here and there a 
‘charch, chapel, or school added to meet the 
spiritual and educational necessities of freshly- 
established localities. Un the site of the o 
| workhouse a large square, to be called Welling- 
ton-square, is being made, of a metropolitan 
character, with a garden in the centre, and 
|“ snb-ways ” beneath the houses, as an improved 








portion, in one particular order, one mode, one means of inspecting the pipes and drains of 
order of projection, one material, and one method middle-class dwellings. Houses of all kinds 
of construction ; and if each one’s own individual gontinue to be constructed, and the large villas 
taste were followed, there would still be no two| on Norham Manor, a* well as on the more 
exactly alike. | recently laid out Bevington Estate, are cited as 
We now see how unbounded in some direc- offering facilities to those desirous of residence 
tions, and in others how narrowly hemmed in, here. 
are our resources of originality. Wesee clearly Balliol Cvllegye.—The new Buildings in Broad- 
how in one sense any number of new schools of street, designed by Mr. Waterhouse, of London, 
art may be produced, and in another sense how gre now occupied. 
impossible it is to do much more than repro-| Merton College-—The restorations commenced 
duce; and this leads us to a few concluding in 1868 in the ante-chapel of this college have 
remarks on the much-ventilated subject, the been fully completed by Mr. J. Fisher, of this 
possibility or probability of a new school. city, under the direction of Mr. C. Buckeridge. 
We almost disbelieved cur own experience, The stonework of the windows, colamns, and 
when it first occurred to us that there does not other parts of the structure, has been entirely 


exist to our knowledge a school of architecture 
in which the semicircular arch forms the leading 
feature, and which at tho same time has a 
regular system of orders. In the Roman school 
the arch is a subordinate feature springing 
from an impost built against the colamn to 
receive it. The colamn of the Roman school 
is by no means adapted to carry anarch. In 
the first place, it diminishes upwards, as in the 
Greek school. The ill effect of a colamn of this 
kind supporting an arch may be seen at St. 


renewed. 

Exeter College.—The filling in of the arches of 
the arcade in the chapel of this has been 
proceeded with during the vacation. The apsidal 
termination of the chapel, at the eastern ex- 
tremity, has five sides, and each of these sides 
contains three arches, immediately below the 
windows. Nine of the arches are now filled with 
enamelled glass mosaic, and the others will be 
used as sedilia, with appropriate hangings. These 
also will possibly be filled in with mosaic at some 





Leonard’s at Shoreditch, Spitalfields, and other 


fature period. The central arch contains & 


churches of the eighteenth century. Then the re ation of our Saviour, sitting, the right 
capital and abacus are most evidently of a hand lifted in blessing and the left one holding 


suitable form to carry an epistylium, but not the globe, surmounted by a miniature cross. The 


an arch. Sometimes a square block of en- figure is crowned, and has a nimbus round the 
tablature is stuck into each column, the effect of head. Right and left of our Saviour are smaller 
which is both hideous and laughable. half-length figures of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Now, by the time we have cleared ‘away such | The figures (and the observation applies to all) 


crown of the arch, it is related to the trabeative | ar obtrusive feature as that above mentioned, | stand out boldly from a gorgeous ground of gold ; 


construction. The zenith of a vertically-placed | 
circie being in that one point, and only one point | 
horizontal in its direction. 

The Gothic schools may be looked upon as | 
perfect illuetrations of the salient method, both | 
in their arches and in their timber roofs,—that 
is, in those that have no tie-beam. 

And all arcuative constructions, whose arches | 
are formed by one curved line, whether circular, | 
segmental, hyperbolic, or parabolic, may be | 
looked upon as homogeneous one with another, | 
as the same remark applies to them, as we just 
noticed, as applying to the circular. 


, school. 


done away with the tapering of our column, and | below them is a border of gold and colour, and 
designed a capital of the right form to connect beneath that again alabaster, inlaid with floriated 
the arch with the column, we shall have done crosses of Sienna and other foreign marble. 
something towards the production of a new) Beneath is a second band of mosaic, diapered 
Bat you will object that all has been with deep-coloured marble. The northern divi- 


done already in those several schools that may be | sion of arches is filled in with fall-length figares. 


| called Romanesque, but in these schools there is no | of the Evangelists St. Mark and St. Luke. It 


ostensible system of classification : there are no is only on a very close inspection that the spec- 
orders or ordinals that we can lay hold of so as tator discovers the separate pieces of mosaic 
to know at once how to treat a given subject, which go to form the whole. The arch between 
when perhaps we have little time for thinking. the two Evangelists is ornamented by represen- 


It is chiefly to save your time that the foregoing tetions, also in Mosaic, of the Lamb, with passion- 


classifications of order, and mode, and other flowers, cross, &. The corresponding central 


These methods of construction, then, show us | matters have been placed before you. And here 
but little variety for our designs, the most we | we have just pointed out to you an admirable 
can make of them being these three,—the| opening for originality in as perfect a form as | Corsham stone. The work was designed almost 


trabeative, the unilineal areuative, and the|that quality can be said to exist. 


bi-lineal arcuative, 


Revert to 


We must leave this head of | what we have said concerning order, make your 


our treatise for the pregent,—we shall revert to | scale of orders, say seven, as above suggested. 
it in our concluding remarke,—and proceed to| Draw these out in the eight modes we have 


consider the question of material. 


described, simple and composite. There are 


Both Vitruvius and the dogmatising revivers | fifty-six changes for you at once. Now vary 


of classic art, insist very strongly upon a) 


column of a certain mode, contain in its height 
& certain number of diameters, whether con- 
structed of brick, stone, marble, granite, iron, 
or wood; and whether supporting a simple 
epistylium, @ roof, or one, two, three, or twenty 
stories of superstructure. Now, if we wish to 
design with truthfuless, originality, or common 
sense, we must at least throw off such oppressive 
fetters of conventionality as these. 

There are two circumstances in nature or in 
the conditions of architectural construction that 


these in five orders of projection, and you have 
112 changes. Now try each of these in four 
different kinds of material, as we have also 
described, and you have 448 varieties of treat- 
ment, or, a8 some would say, 448 orders; and we 
may flatter ourselves that 448 orders are pretty 
good for a new school of architecture. 

We said that we should leave ont of the 
question the subject of outline, but it occurs to 
us at this moment thac there is a noticeable 
analogy between this and method of construc- 
tion; the trabeative being aseociated with a 





| arch, on the southern side, is occupied by an 
alabaster credence-table, with pedestal of carved 


entirely by Dr. Salviati, of Venice; the inlaid 
alabaster and marble was executed by Mr. J. B. 
Philip, of Hans-place, Chelsea; the credence- 
table was carved by Mr. O’Shea, of Oxford; all 
the enamelled glass mosaic was the production 
of Salviati; and was placed in position by Luigi 
Verona and another Italian artificer, of London, 
The cost of carrying out the work has been 
defrayed from various sources. 

New College.—The bells in New College tower 
have just been taken down and their hangings 
restored. Messrs. White & Son, of Appleton, 
bell restorers and ringers, have been employed. 
and have completed the work. In the course of 
these operations, the following inscriptions were 
found on the different bells, viz., on the treble : 
“ Manners maketh Man, A.R., 1712.” [The 
initials refer to Abraham Rudhall, of Gloucester, 
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front ought to be pulled down and re-built some 
15 ft. or 20 ft. farther back. 

New University Schools.—The site for the new 
University Schools (where the Angel Hotel 
stood for more than 200 years) still remains 
unoccupied. 

The Clarendon Laboratory.—This may be con- 
sidered an extension of the New Museum, being, 
in fact, a connected wing at its north-west 
corner, providing habitation for the department 
of physics, presided over by Professor Clifton, 
F.R.S. The lecture theatre will accommodate 
150 students or other persons. Forty students 
can work simultaneously in the experimental 
rooms. The cost of the building will be about 
11,0001. The architect is Mr. T. N. Deane, Mr. 


who cast the bell in Cat eee) Second bell : 
“ Manners maketh man. .W., AR.” Third 
bell: “ Michael Darbie made me. W.W.,1655.” 
Fourth bell: “ Manners maketh Man, W.W. 
A.R. 1703.” Fifth bell: “ Michael Darbie made 
me. W.W.,1655.” Sixth bell: “ Henry Knight, 
of Reading, made mee, 1672.” Seventh bell : 
“ Prosperity to New College. A.R., 1712.” 
Eighth bell: “ Michael Darbie made me. W.W., 
1655.” Ninth bell: “ Manners maketh Man. 
A.R., 1723.” Tenor: “ Michael Darbie made 
me. W.W., 1655.” 

Magdalen College.—A marble tablet has been 
placed in the ante-chapel of this college, bearing 
an inscription in memory of Dr. Daubeny, the 
late Profeasor of Botany and Rural Economy. 


cost on the work of probably 84s. per thousand ; 
of pressed Gault bricks, at 50s. per thousand; or 
of wire-cut Gault bricks, at 34s, per thousand ; 
and a selection from the best stocks, at 27s. per 
thousand, is permitted to be used at the caprice 
of the officer or officers for backing. 

The bricks are tried by a gauge, and unless 
perfectly true as a cube, are rejected, if not 
entirely, at least for face work: any dirt or dis- 
coloration or chipping renders them objection- 
able. The bricks are packed and delivered on 
straw, and probably other expenses render the 
work needlessly costly. 

In every possible way the work is made to 
look smart and pretty; kept clean, brushed, 
rubbed, swept out, titivated, and brilliantly 





Considerable additions have been made to Dr. 
Bulley’s residence. The collegiate style of archi- 
tecture has been adhered to by Mr. Buckeridge. 
The masonry has been executed by Messrs. 


Bramwell acting as local superintendent ; and | lighted up for the inspection and approval of a 
the work of the builder is being carried out by committee. All this has to be paid for, and adds 
Mr. R. J. Symm. The dimensions of the prin-| another straw to the camel's back. 
cipal rooms are as follow :—Ground floor, lecture; The labour in the work is of the same waste- 
Knowles, the carpenter’s work by Messrs. Castle, | theatre, 30 fc. by 50 ft.; examination-room, 20 ft. fal character, and varies in amount to from 51. 
and that of the plumber by Mr. Taylor. | by 26 ft.; central court, 36 ft. square. First to 71. per rod, occasionally much more, and then 
Brasenose Coilege.—A considerable work of floor, lecture-room, 20 ft. by 27 ft. Theeffectof is not safe from being condemned, and done 
restoration has just been accomplished at this the bailding in connexion with the New Museum, | over again. : . 
college. The south and west elevations of the and its proximity to Keble College, are not con-! Mauch of the brickwork in the sewers of 
ante-chapel have been refaced with stone by sidered satisfactory. The style of architecture London has cost from 251. to 301. a rod, while 
Mr. Geo. Wyatt, from the designs of Mr. J. C. corresponds with that of the Museum. A view under the late Commission of Sewers the con- 
Backler, the college architect. It may not be and plan of it have appeared in our pages. —_— tracts ranged from 111. to 13/. a rod. “ 
generally known that the roof of this chapel is, Proctorial Rooms and Cells.—The establish- _ The quantity of work executed on the sout 
a specimen of timber-work of the age of ment of a force which has absorbed the once side of the Thames under the assistant engineer 
Henry VII., not constructed for its present separate element of University police has neces- in a portion of the main drainage may be a 
situation, and was not applied to it without con- | sarily entailed considerable alterations in the proximately taken in the | corners rye an 
siderable injury to the design. accommodation required for the Proctors’ men. Southern Ontfall” as 10,700 re “= ee aon 
Corpus Christi College.—It was last year found The basement of the old Clarendon Buildings or extra labour ou the iets = i | — 
that the roofing of the fellows’ building was has undergone a complete change. The two) Bricks,” “ struck, ey. ” es gp he ad off 
becoming so decayed as to let in the rain, and cells in the eastern extremity will, as heretofore, | feet superficial ; t : - cag: Hee ge 
repairs were at once commenced ; they are now be devoted to the detention of any females who and pointed solape, ~ — : this - - “ 
complete, together with a new stone open balus- may be found flagranti delicto. The old entrance tity is eo . thas Pa eo on = 
trade round the whole of the top of the building, at that end of the building has been closed, and about nine miles o a? Mh 1e8 —_— ae 
and renovated chimneys. These repaira and re- | one made at the western extremity, reached by it remembered, gt yes : hen nate 
storations have been carried out by Messrs. Castle a flight of stone steps. These will lead imme- | Southern mei peat os e assump gh 4 ae 
& Co., Cowley-road. |diately into an ante-room and offices for the | tity be correct, an . rs ; eg pote pi es 
Christ Church.—Several improvements have | Proctorial staff, which is now entirely separate | might oy hao . “" = on  oreet on 
been effected at Christ Church, and carried ont, and distinct from the police, and is kept up for gestion at the mi brick ale cals in hi, Gee 
as usual, under the direction of Mr. E.G. Bruton, | University purposes only. The basement pre- | should “eon oe yes the ne her metropolis 
architect. A stone building, in keeping with | mises will be warmed and ventilated, gas oh) ee , an = brennan ea 
Wolsey’s architecture, is in course of erection on | hot-water pipes being laid throughout, on the | 4 om. Se me 7 A z pe icnahanenandie 
the site of the stables in the lane leading from |“ Perkins” system. The architect is Mr. Bruton, | a an _ ’ t 
St. Aldate’s-street into Christ Church meadow. | and the builder Mr. Wyatt. ; yy sear be = Ss th be ath Aieciantiil deiiiaii he 
The structure is for the uso of the servants. It) Radcliffe Injirmary.—To the north wing have| Granted t my se onl einige ayh omic 
will be supplied with books and newspapers. been added two turret-like structures at the - un — p< ee _ poner ag-vl object in 
The builder is Mr. John Fisher, of Oxford. The | north. west and south-west angles of the wards, | 8! - - - a — shoul be had inesnnaner, 
heraldic window placed in the hall by Archdeacon containing ward-sculleries, lavatories, baths, &e. | mee still @ os a int z a elias cae Te 
Clerke, has been completed during the past It is intended eventually to make similar addi- | an — Acre * nae ot yh oxlghion oclinlt te 
vacation, by Messrs. Powell, of London. The tions to the wards in the south wing. The bricks shou ee nied hale saiiiivawdine 
window is an emblazonment of the principal foundations also of a new pavilion for fever | the ay ‘gp Te ben wale lie Cea Clay 
quarterings of the arms of the Prince of Wales wards has been laid, and the building, which is | and ws 7 ver — oe ee rye ipige 4 
on the dexter, and of those of the Crown Prince of considerable size, is beginning to rise out of | ea Rr orcas ~ ooh ae toeeell neath 
of Denmark on the sinister; with a statement the ground. It will contain two wards, 51 ft. a age wd by thei adoption ? 
of the donor’s long connexion with the College. | by 25 fs. and 15 ft. in height, with nurses’ rooms, | Pressed Genlt bricks, delivered for sewerage 
Pembroke Cullege. — New buildings, from Mr. ward-sculleries, lavatories, baths, and all — osha eost about 60s. per thousand; Wire-cut 
Backeridge’s designs, have been erected on the offices ; also a spacious hall, with an ample and | Gouis tnlahe, delivered for eowernge works, cont 
west side of the hall, with manciple’s room, easy staircase, and arrangements for ventilation. | , 


i 4 thouzand; best selected stocks, 
- i ili ill b tually connected with | about 343. per 5 Bens & ok 
Seat abate,” tis tetgp Wives wus tie veto | the natn building a, cloister-like corridor on | delivered for sewerage works, cost about 27s. 





. Mr. George Wyatt was the builder. ; 
 ayudeae College. —The Shinstisenien decora- the boundary a gs = me aaa a ” —, Rog ae are 
i b: t ounds. ese works t c 
SGompdobe. ’ Ses Wucty: Wadia, whe patntes the Salone of Br. C. Backeridge, the builder being | and quality. 


complete. Mr. Henry Holiday, who painted the C ridg 
Prophete, and pore i whtvee of the Mr. Wyatt; whilst Mr. G. G. Scott has acted as ached aith 10% tons on the wuperticlah foot ; 
chapel, is now painting a frieze or series of consulting architect. fae Geaih with 158 tone; ond best stocks 
panels above the stalls, the subject of which is | an . | with “137 tons.” Are not the pay — 
the Te Deum. suited both as regards strength and price for 
ce nage ttm is ee os THE WORKS OF THE ve <a sewer work, and the general works of _ eae 
gt — rege a a on BOARD OF WORKS. | politan Board ? my is avs wad — = 
The buildings inclade, at present, rooms for he following eommmntoation is | enensive material simply wrong ! : 
undergraduates tnd ‘viz tutecs, with leotare- a — Jot call for the careful con- | should the labour be more costly in sewer work 


offices “The . te my rapt mrep liana sideration of the Board of Works. We have the | than in our finest edifices, or in the palaces of 
offices. e gateway is at thes - 


i i e| v in indefatigable 
lish the | our beloved Queen? If certain inde 
It is i al guarantee of the writer to establish th 
of the quadrangle. t is intended to add person 


rmane i Board will look 
i i ts should they be members of the Metropolitan B 
another story and a pe nt roof to it at a ee. tad his statemen y epee ss Se, che te ale or 


Pressed Gault bricks, under a recent trial, 











| i i diture 
fature day. The quadrangle is about 220 ft. ques! ion has been called at the Ful-| party propping up this wasteful expen ‘ 
pec 90 sieges goa gene pe ges ee sion oand of Works, to certain works in West-| they will do more service to the ratepayers than 


on the east, west, and north sides of it. The 54 herhithe, and Kennington, under the by superintending the works in progress as 
a J ball and chapel = = a an . 8 | pace ge y the Metropolitan Board, at a sug- | amateur engineers. re ‘ii = 
A large opening on *‘1e north side is left for the | sted expense of a quarter of a million of Rumour is abroad that o a 

chapel, whieh pede es mgr cpap pally executed, but either stopped or fall works is rather rey dt eer neallpagerd or 
and approached by a atairoase. bone Bh cane ty ‘delayed from a difficulty in obtaining “Gault | ber will suggest that the a= escdoageant —a 
cat aw Te © gard . hat to tho south i | bricks ; ted | a * Wiha yh the * Northern and 
out as a college en. ms to ! fthese works is su, and state of efficiency of — 
Ss santo’ bilie af tha eal 2s einer machina Ppt pe ys wishes of Mr. po ga | Southern” outfall ree wenadetsepa. ll ~ 
the main body of the walls, relieved with : oa cently appointed for three months, to act pro| that we may be assured t — Seep 
siderable amount of stone aad of eae ne tem. as chief engineer, at the rate of 4001. a year | or prepared for a eiyportgs a! eS of 
aie eed odes - catbuiete balbdtngs of advance on his previous salary of 1,000l. The/ gigantic works just and hardly P 
althoug y 





th t, been used in Oxford probably 100,0001. The value of the works of 
Cambri bas hitherto no in Oxford. 

But in ts ‘absence of large fands, brick was a 
necessity. The effect, however, of the too free 
use of black and white bricks is not considered 
satisfactory. It is regretted that the east frout 
is so near to the trees, and a strong expression 





of opinion has been given that the whole of that 





sof the Metropolitan Board are of the most 
pase ad and costly character that can well be 
executed. The brickwork of the sewers,—which, 
when completed, merely form a culvert for 
conveying filth from our midst, and very shortly 
become thickly coated with a dark slime,—is 
constructed either of white Suffolk bricks, at a 


th side of the 
o 20 per cent. 


the Board, especially on jor - 
Thames (where it has ranged to to - 
above ths other districts, chiefly, it 18 — 
through the severity in the epee), Ae 
matter fully understood by contract % = ie. 
prices, although proportionately high, y 
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Arabic, Hindoo, and Moorish schools, in the | will determine the thickness of a colamn or pier, 


Romanesque, the Byzantine, and Lombardic. : 
And the remaining mode in the Corinthian 


mode of the classics, in the Egyptian, the Roman- | 


esque, and the middle periods of Gothic, in 
which latter it is used irrespective of order. 

By the Imitative mode we mean that class of | 
ornamentation which is copied from nature, | 
more especially from natural foliage, and to) 
which we have before alladed in our remarks, 
upon ordinals. 

The third source of variety in design 
is that of Projection. As regards this 
matter, we must have recourse to precedent, | 
which furnishes us with six orders or degrees. 
1. Incised ornament; 2. Superficial ornament, 
such as mosaic work and oruamental paving; 
and this order, though a minor order of archi- 
tecture, embraces theJwhole art of paintirg,—a_ 
great art in itself, extending itself, in a manner, 
beyond the province of this art of architecture in 
which it finds its place as a subordinate feature ; 
3. Positive projection next begins in basso- 
relievo; that is to say, for the most part imi-_ 
tative ornament, in which the outline is pre- | 
served literally, but with a depressed projection or | 
profile; 4. Mezzo-relievo, where both outline and 
profile are strictly true to nature, but the objects | 
projecting but half their bulk from the plain 
surface which they serve to decorate ; 5. Alto- 
relievo, which differs from the last only in the. 
figure being nearly detached, or sunk but a 
fourth of its depth into the superficial plane; 6. 
And beyond this comes detached ornament, and 
this applied in the imitative mode develops, 
itself in another of the fine arts, expanding 
beyond the province of architecture, and bearing 
the honoured title of the Art of Sculpture. 

In the methods of construction we can hardly 
find room for an ordinated or classified arrange- 
ment. There would seem here to be two extreme 
points of limitation in construction: that is to 
say, the reponent and the salient, with but one 
or two points of transition. And beyond these 
we can find no new orders or arrangements 
sufficiently distinct to characterise a school 
either entirely new or entitely original and 
unigue as regards its method of construction. 
But we must now explain the meaning of these 
terms reponent and salient. 

Reponent, then, is the proper term to apply to 
solid masonry, in which every portion of material 
has a solid bearing. This construction only 
provides us with an enclosing wall to our bnuild- 
ing; for as soon as the necessity of a door, 
window, or roof presents itself, one step is taken 
in the direction of the other mode of construc- 
tion, and this step is the habitative method. 
This construction, however, is associated with 
the reponent, and forms the great line of dis- 
tinction of the Greek, Egyptian, Hindoo, and 
Syrian schools, from the Saracenic, Moorish, 
Romanesque, and Gothic. | 

The semicircular arch, belonging rather to the 
salient method, has this imperfection in its 
character; that, at one single point, viz., at the 
crown of the arch, it is related to the trabeative 
construction. The zenith of a vertically-placed 
circle being in that one point, and only one point 
horizontal in its direction. 

The Gothic echools may be looked upon as 
perfect illustrations of the salient method, both | 





after we have determined its height to suit our 
convenience, and iis order and mode to suit our 
taste. One of these is the superincumbent 
weight to be sustained, and the other the mate- 
rial selected for construction. We may reduce 
these materials to about four orders, so that here 
we shall have another multiple wherewith to 
extend the limit of design. 

The weight of superstructure being a fixed 


| quantity, the greatest diameter will be required 


for columns of brick; the next less for those of 
stone or inferior marble; the third for those of 
granite or hard marble; and the least for those 
of iron, and also of wood,—for this, though less 
hard or durable than the others, is, or ought to 
be, used only to support ruperstructares of the 
game material. 


There remains one more source of variety in 


progress 
design that has no limit and never will have. the past year. 


uare, flat skyline; the salient with a pyra- 
tidal outline; and the ciroalar-arched formation 
with the dome. 

It remains for us now only to request of you 
that in any critical remarks you may be led to 
make upot this treatise, you will observe that 
it is composed of these distinct elements :—1. 
Matters of natural fact; 2. References to pre- 
cedents ; and 3. Our own : and that 
you will as much as possible recognise the dif- 
ference between these as they occur, and not 
mistake one for another. 








NEW BUILDINGS IN OXFORD. 
Accorpine to custom, the local Journal? 





and the local Herald give accounts of the 
of new works in Oxford during 
From the Journal we con- 








We have seen how many combinations and dense the following particulars. Restorations. 
variations may be made by multiplying together and building operations still continue. New 
a chosen number of orders of proportion and of | thoroughfares are being thrown open, streets are 
projection, and a determined number of modes, being formed, houses built, and here and there a 
methods, and materials. Bat we shall never church, chapel, or school added to meet the 
determine how far these may be extended by spiritual and educational necessities of freshly- 
that inexhaustible multiple individual taste. We established localities. On the site of the o 
might propose not only to each of those present workhouse a large square, to be called Welling- 
in this room, but to all the profession that now ton-square, is being made, of a metropolitan 
exist, have existed, or are predestined to come character, with a garden in the centre, and 
after us to produce a composition of one fixed pro- | “ snb-ways” beneath the houses, as an improved 
portion, in one particular order, one mode, one means of inspecting the pipes and drains of 
order of projection, one material, and one method | middle-class dwellings. Houses of all kinds 
of construction ; and if each one’s own individual gontinue to be constructed, and the large villas 
taste were followed, there would still be no two| on Norham Manor, as well as on the more 
exactly alike. | recently laid out Bevington Estate, are cited as 
We now see how unbounded in some direc- offering facilities to those desirous of residence 
tions, and in others how narrowly hemmed in, | here. 
are our resources of originality. Weseeclearly Balliol Ovlleye—The new Buildings in Broad- 
how in one sense any number of new schools of gtreet, designed by Mr. Waterhouse, of London, 
art may be produced, and in another sense how are now occupied. 
impossible it is to do much more than repro-| Merton College.—The restorations commenced 
duce; and this leads us to a few concluding jn 1868 in the ante-chapel of this college have 
remarks on the much-ventilated subject, the been fully completed by Mr. J. Fisher, of this 
possibility or probability of a new school. city, under the direction of Mr. C. Backeridge. 
We almost disbelieved cur own experience, The stonework of the windows, colamns, and 
when it first occurred to us that there does not other parts of the structure, has been entirely 
exist to our knowledge a school of architecture | renewed. 
ia which the semicircular arch forms the leading, Eweter College.—The filling in of the arches of 
feature, and which at the same time has a the arcade in the chapel of this college has been 


regular system of orders. In the Roman school 
the arch is a subordinate feature springing 
from an impost built against the column to 
receive it. The colamn of the Roman school 
is by no means adapted to carry anarch. In 
the first place, it diminishes upwards, as in the 
Greek school. The ill effect of a column of this 
kind supporting an arch may be seen at St. 





Leonard’s at Shoreditch, Spitalfields, and other 
churches of the eighteenth century. Then the 
capital and abacus are most evidently of a 


suitable form to carry an epistylium, but not, 


an arch. Sometimes a square block of en- 


tablature is stuck into each column, the effect of | 


which is both hideous and laughable. 


proceeded with during the vacation. The apsidal 
termination of the chapel, at the eastern ex- 
tremity, has five sides, and each of these sides 
contains three arches, immediately below the 
windows. Nine of the arches are now filled with 
enamelled glass mosaic, and the others will be 
used as sedilia, with appropriate hangings. These 
also will possibly be filled in with mosaic at some 
fature period. The central arch contains & 
tation of our Saviour, sitting, the right 

hand lifted in blessing and the left one holding 
the globe, surmounted by a miniature cross. The 
re is crowned, and has a nimbus round the 
head. Right and left of our Saviour are smaller 


| half-length figures of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Now, by the time we have cleared ‘away such 


The figures (and the observation applies to all). 


ar obtrusive feature as that above mentioned, | stand out boldly from a gorgeous ground of gold ; 
done away with the tapering of our column, and below them is a border of gold and colour, and 
designed a capital of the right form to connect beneath that again alabaster, inlaid with floriated 
the arch with the column, we shall have done crosses of Sienna and other foreign marble. 


'something towards the production of a new, Beneath is a second band of mosaic, diapered 


school. 


Bat yon will object that all has been 


with deep-coloured marble. The northern divi- 


in their arches and in their timber roofs,—that | done already in those several schools that may be sion of arches is filled in with fall-length figures. 


is, in those that have no tie-beam. 


| called Romanesque, but in these schools there is no 


,of the Evangelists St. Mark and St. Luke. It 


And all arcuative constructions, whose arches | ostensible system of classification: there are no is only on a very close inspection that the spec- 


are formed by one curved line, whether circular, | orders or ordinals that we can lay hold of so as tator discovers the 
to know at once how to treat a given subject, | 


segmental, hyperbolic, or parabolic, may be | 
looked upon as homogeneous one with another, | 
as the same remark applies to them, as we just 
noticed, as applying to the circular. 

These methods of construction, then, show us 


when perhaps we have little time for thinking. 
It is chiefly to save your time that the foregoing 
classifications of order, and mode, and other 


| matters have been placed before you. And here 


but little variety for our designs, the most we | we have just pointed out to you an admirable 


can make of them being these three,—the | 
trabeative, the unilineal arcuative, and the 
bi-lineal arcuative. We must leave this head of 
our treatise for the pregent,—we shall revert to 
it in our concluding remarks,—and proceed to 
consider the question of material. 

* Both Vitruvius and the dogmatising revivers 
of classic art, insist very strongly upon a 
column of a certain mode, contain in its height 
& certain number of diameters, whether con- 
structed of brick, stone, marble, granite, iron, 
or wood; and whether supporting a simple 
epistylium, a roof, or one, two, three, or twenty 
stories of superstructure. Now, if we wish to 
design with trathfuless, originality, or common 
sense, we must at least throw off such oppressive 
fetters of conventionality as these. 

There are two circumstances in nature or in 
the conditions of architectural construction that 





opening for originality in as perfect a form as 
that quality can be said to exist. Revert to 
what we have said concerning order, make your 
scale of orders, euy seven, as above suggested. 
Draw these out in the eight modes we have 
described, simple and composite. There are 
fifty-six changes for you at once. Now vary 
these in five orders of projection, and you have 
112 changes. Now try each of these in four 
different kinds of material, as we have also 
described, and you have 448 varieties of treat- 
ment, or, as some would say, 448 orders; and we 
may flatter ourselves that 448 orders are pretty 
good for a new school of architecture. 

We said that we should leave out of the 
question the subject of outline, but it occurs to 
us at this moment that there is a noticeable 
analogy between this and method of construc- 
tion; the trabeative being associated with a 





e pieces of mosaic 
which go to form the whole. The arch between 
the two Evangelists is ornamented by represen- 
tations, alsoin Mosaic, of the Lamb, with passion- 
flowers, cross, &c. The corresponding central 
arch, on the southern side, is occupied by an 
alabaster credence-table, with pedestal of carved 
Corsham stone. The work was designed almost 
entirely by Dr. Salviati, of Venice; the inlaid 
alabaster and marble was executed by Mr. J. B. 
Philip, of Hans-place, Chelsea; the credence- 
table was carved by Mr. O’Shea, of Oxford; all 
the enamelled glass mosaic was the production 
of Salviati; and was placed in position by Luigi 
Verona and another Italian artificer, of London. 
The cost of carrying out the work has been 
defrayed from various sources, 

New College.—The bells in New College tower 
have just been taken down and their hangings 
restored. Messrs. White & Son, of Appleton, 
bell restorers and ringers, have been employed, 
and have completed the work. In the course of 
these operations, the following inscriptions were 
found on the different bells, viz., on the treble : 
“ Manners maketh Man, A.R., 1712.” [The 





initials refer to Abraham Rudhall, of Gloucester, 
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who cast the bell in that year.| Second bell : 
“ Manners maketh man. W.W., A.R.” Third 
bell: “ Michael Darbie made me. W.W., 1655.” 
Fourth bell: “ Manners maketh Man. W.W. 
A.R. 1703.” Fifth bell: “ Michael Darbie made 
me. W.W.,1655.” Sixth bell: “ Henry Knight, 
of Reading, made mee, 1672.” Seventh bell : 
“ Prosperity to New College. A.R., 1712.” 
Eighth bell: “ Michael Darbie made me. W.W., 
1655.” Ninth bell: “ Manners maketh Man. 
A.R., 1723.” Tenor: “ Michael Darbie made 
me. W.W., 1655.” 

Magdalen College.—A marble tablet has been 
placed in the ante-chapel of this college, bearing 
an inscription in memory of Dr. Daubeny, the 
late Professor of Botany and Rural Economy. 
Considerable additions have been made to Dr. 
Bulley’s residence. The collegiate style of archi- 
tecture has been adhered to by Mr. Buckeridge. 
The masonry has been executed by Messrs. 
Knowles, the carpenter’s work by Messrs. Castle, 
and that of the plumber by Mr. Taylor. 

Brasenose Cotlege.—A considerable work of 
restoration has just been accomplished at this 
college. The south and west elevations of the 


front ought to be pulled down and re-built some 
15 ft. or 20 ft. farther back, 

New University Schools.—The site for the new 
University Schools (where the Angel Hotel 
stood for more than 200 years) still remains 
unoccupied, 

_ The Clarendon Laboratory.—This may be con- 
sidered an extension of the New Museum, being, 
in fact, a connected wing at its north-west 
corner, providing habitation for the department 
of physics, presided over by Professor Clifton, 
F.R.S. The lecture theatre will accommodate 
150 students or other persons. Forty students 
can work simultaneously in the experimental 
rooms. The cost of the building will be about 
11,0001, The architect is Mr. T. N. Deane, Mr. 
Bramwell acting as local superintendent ; and | 
the work of the builder is being carried out by 
Mr. R. J. Symm. The dimensions of the prin- | 
| Cipal rooms are as follow :—Ground floor, lecture | 
theatre, 30 fc. by 50 ft. ; examination-room, 20 ft. 
| by 26 ft.; central court, 36 ft. square. First 

floor, lecture-room, 20 ft. by 27 ft. The effect of 
| the bailding in connexion with the New Museum, 
| and its proximity to Keble College, are not con- | 








cost on the work of probably 84s, per thousand ; 
of pressed Gault bricks, at 50s. per thousand; or 
of wire-cut Gault bricks, at 343. per thousand ; 
and a selection from the best stocks, at 27s. per 
thousand, is permitted to be used at the caprice 
of the officer or officers for backing. 

The bricks are tried by a gauge, and unless 
perfectly true as a cube, are rejected, if not 
entirely, at least for face work: any dirt or dis- 
coloration or chipping renders them objection- 
able. The bricks are packed and delivered on 
straw, and probably other expenses render the 
work needlessly costly. 

In every possible way the work is made to 
look smart and pretty; kept clean, brushed, 
rubbed, swept out, titivated, and brilliantly 
lighted up for the inspection and approval of a 
committee. All this has to be paid for, and adds 
another straw to the camel’s back. 

The labour in the work is of the same waste- 
fal character, and varies in amount to from 5i. 
to 71. per rod, occasionally much more, and then 
is not safe from being condemned, and done 
over again. 

Mach of the brickwork in the sewers of 


ante-chapel have been refaced with stone by sidered satisfactory. The style of architecture London has cost from 251. to 301. a rod, while 
Mr. Geo. Wyatt, from the designs of Mr. J. C. corresponds with that of the Museum. A view under the late Commission of Sewers the con- 


Backler, the college architect. It may not be 
generally known that the roof of this chapel is 


and plan of it have appeared in our pages. 
| Proctorial Rooms and Cells.—The establish- 


tracts ranged from 111. to 13/. a rod. 
The quantity of work executed on the south 


a specimen of timber-work of the age of ment of a force which has absorbed the once side of the Thames under the assistant engineer 
Henry VIL, not constructed for its present separate element of University police has neces- in a portion of the main drainage may be ap- 
situation, and was not applied to it without con- sarily entailed considerable alterations in the proximately taken in the “Low-level sewers and 


siderable injury to the design. 


| accommodation required for the Proctors’ men. 


Southern Ontfall”’ as 10,700 rods, and the facing 


Corpus Christi College.—It was last year found The basement of the old Clarendon Buildings | or extra labour on the joints in “ Pressed Gault 


that the roofing of the fellows’ building was 


has undergone a complete change. The two. 


Bricks,” “ struck, cut, flush, &.,”’ as 1,290,000 


becoming so decayed as to let in the rain, and cells in the eastern extremity will, as heretofore, | feet superficial; the arch covering cleaned off 
repairs were at once commenced ; they are now be devoted to the detention of any females who and pointed in Portland cement: this last quan- 
complete, together with a new stone open balus- | may be found flagranti delicto. The old entrance tity is exclusive of that due upon a length of 


trade round the whole of the top of the building, at that end of the building has been closed, and | about nine miles of sewer 


These quantities, be 


and renovated chimneys. These repairs and re- one made at the western extremity, reached by | it remembered, represent but a portion of the 
storations have been carried out by Messrs. Castle |@ flight of stone steps. These will lead imme- | Southern drainage. Ifthe assumption as toquan- 


& Co., Cowley-road. 

Christ Church.—Several improvements have 
been effected at Christ Church, and carried ont, 
as usual, under the direction of Mr. E. G. Bruton, 
architect. A stone building, in keeping with 
Wolsey’s architecture, is in course of erection on 
the site of the stables in the lane leading from 
St. Aldate’s-street into Christ Church meadow. 
The structure is for the use of the servants. It 
will be supplied with books and newspapers. 
The builder is Mr. John Fisher, of Oxford. The 


heraldic window placed in the hall by Archdeacon | 


Clerke, has been completed during the past 
vacation, by Messrs. Powell, of London. The 
window is an emblazonment of the principal 


quarterings of the arms of the Prince of Wales” 
on the dexter, and of those of the Crown Prince | 


of Denmark on the sinister; with a statement 
of the donor’s long connexion with the College. 
Pembroke College. — New buildings, from Mr. 


Backeridge’s designs, have been erected on the. 


west side of the hall, with manciple’s room, 
plate scullery, strong-room, and batler’s bed- 


room above. Mr. George Wyatt was the builder. | 


Worcester College.—The Renaissance decora- 
tions of the College Chapel are now nearly 
complete. Mr. Henry Holiday, who painted the 
Prophets, and designed tle windows of the 
chapel, is now painting a frieze or series of 
panels above the stalls, the subject of which is 
the Te Deum. 

Keble College.—The work at Keble College has 
progressed considerably towards completion. 
The buildings include, at present, rooms for 100 


undergraduates and six tutors, with lecture- 


rooms and tem hall, chapel, kitchen, and 
offices. The gateway is at the south-east corner 
of the quadrangle. It is intended to add 
another story and a permanent roof to it at a 
fature day. The quadrangle is about 220 ft. 
square. 
on the east, west, and north sides of it. ‘The 


diately into an ante-room and offices for the | tity be correct, and that a saving of 101. per rod 
| Proctorial staff, which is now entirely separate | might have been effected in the cost; the sg. 
‘and distiact from the police, and is kept up for gestion at the Fulham Board, instead of 35,0001., 
| University purposes only. The basement pre- | should be on the brickwork only in Mr. Grant's 
| mises will be warmed and ventilated, gas and | district, 100,0001., and on the whole metropolis 
| hot-water pipes being laid throughout, on the a sum for Mr. Silas Taylor to caloulnte and 
| “ Perkins” system. The architect is Mr. Bruton, possibly comment upon, or some other energetic 
and the builder Mr. Wyatt. member of the Board. — ; ‘os 
Radcliffe Infrmary.—To the north wing have | Granted that it is all-important such works ° 
‘been added two turret-like structures at the | of the most enduring character; that the work 
‘north. west and south-west angles of the wards, , should be in all respects equal to the object in 
containing ward-sculleries, lavatories, baths, &c. | View; still adue regard should be had to pesoage 4 ’ 
It is intended eventually to make similar addi- and an overtaxed ratepsy ing erst as at 8 
tions to the wards in the south wing. The) bricks should be of the best canines oe to 
foundations also of a new pavilion for fever | the purpose, bearing in mind their a cae ; 
wards has been laid, and the building, which is | and it is a fair question to ask,—Are ye ag 4 
of considexeble size, is beginning to rise out of | bricks best suited for this purpose ? an A is : 
‘the ground. It will contain two wards, 51 ft. | apareew onend ve — increased Cos 
by 25 fS. and 15 ft. in height, with nurses’ rooms, | Of the work by their adoption : 

eeReatielen lawatorion, baths, and all other; Pressed Gault bricks, delivered od —- 
offices; also a spacious hall, with an ample and | works, cost about 50s. per thousand ; no - : 
easy staircase, and arrangements for ventilation. Gault bricks, delivered for eens _ rs -_ 
This pavilion will be eventually connected with | about 34s. per thousand; Meg oe gor ge se 
the main building by a cloister-like corridor on | delivered for sewerage works, cos 278. 
‘the boundary between the infirmary and the | per thousand, 


observatory grounds. These works are from the; So much for cost. Now a word as to strength 
designs of Mr. C. Backeridge, the builder being 
Mr. Wyatt; whilst Mr. G. G. Scott has acted as | 


and quality. : 
Pressed Gault bricks, under a recent trial, 
crushed with 102 tons on the superficial foot ; 


j 
j 


consulting architect. wire-cut Gault with 158 tons; and best stocks 


| 
| with “137 tons.” Aro not the latter a — 
suited both as regards strength and price for 
TER WORKS O}'SE8 — apenas nae work, and the general works of the Metro- 
BOARD OF WORES. | politan Board? and is not the — any _— 
tter of the following communication is expensive material simply wrong i gain, why 
PF shywoer seems to call for the careful con- | should the labour be more costly in sewer wee 
sideration of the Board of Works. We have the | than in our finest edifices, or in the rately 
personal guarantee of the writer to establish the! our beloved Queen? If certain — P 
correctness of his statements should they be members of the Metropolitan Board will loo 
questioned :— ‘into this matter, and see who is the — or 
|” Sir,—Attention has been called at the Fal-| party propping up this wasteful expenditure, 








et ee ee ham Board of Works, to certain works in West-| they will do more service to the ratepayers than 


minster, Rotherhithe, and Kennington, under the by superintending the works in progress as 


petite bevedigadien, set patois ponenbge nd control of the Metropolitan Board, at a sug-| amateur engineers. 


A large opening on the north side is left for the 
proposed chapel, which is to be raised on a crypt, 
and approached by a staircase. The piece of 
ground to the west of the buildings will be laid 
out as a college garden. That to the south is 
left for fature buildings. Red brick is used for 
the main body of the walls, relieved with a con- 
siderable amount of stone and of black and 
white bricks in bands = 3 eri ee 
although largely used in collegiate buildings a 

Cambridge, bas hitherto not been used in Oxford. 
But in the absence of large fands, brick was a 
necessity. The effect, however, of the too free 
use of black and white bricks is not considered 
satisfactory. It is regretted that the east front 
is so near to the trees, and a strong expression 
of opinion has been given that the whole of that 


illi i £ out- 
nse of a quarter of a million of; Rumour is abroad that one of the grea 
pevscanlien ts fins but either stopped or | fall works is rather shaky; perhaps ir te 
| delayed from a difficulty in obtaining “Gauit | ber will suggest that the engineer-In-chict | 
bricks 4 | requested to report upon the present —— 
"he Seaeued cost of these works is suggested | and state of efficiency of the iver ere om 
at 35,0001. to suit the wishes of Mr. Grant, re-| Southern” outfall reservoirs an acre ati 
cently appointed for three months, to act pro | that we may be assured the rumour me a 
tem. as chief engineer, at the rate of 4001. a year | or prepared for a farther —. on 0 Sa of 
advance on his previous salary of 1,000l. The gigantic works just end hard Apnea se 
works of the Metropolitan Board are of the most | probably 100,000/. The value o bregch pra ten 
expensive and costly character that can well be | the Board, especially on ar _ Sctghinry 
executed. The brickwork of the sewers,—which, | Thames (where it has ranged st “ tp sedienery 
when completed, merely form a culvert for| above the other districts, vesy ty, Sak oi 
conveying filth from our midst, and very shortly | through the severity in t pe — en 
become thickly coated with a dark slime,—is | matter fully understood by = high, vas fie- 
constructed either of white Suffulk bricks, at a} prices, although proportionately , 
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quently cause the failure—or, as it is termed, | The Act commenced in April, 1863, in Darham 
“smashing up”—of the parties, and all sorts of and other counties which adopted it immediately 
evils and inconveniences to the public. If what after its passing, and, therefore, can only have 
has been suggested be the case, the recent loan / been anywhere in operation, at most for a period 
of 10,500,0001. will prove but an instalment of/of six years and a half. With districts of 
something more for the metropolitan ratepayers | reasonable size, varying according to the extent 
to contemplate and repay in part, leaving no|of population, agricultural or manofacturing 
mean legacy to future generations. traffic and general importance; by the active 
These matters will force their way on public | administrative agency of reasonably constitated, 
attention, and the ventilation of the subject can- | unprejudiced, and intelligent District Boards, 
not be in better hands than those of the “ editor | composed, as the Act at present provides, of a 
and readers of the Builder ;”—in fact, the en- |‘ waywarden” elected annually by each town- 
gineers and architects of our time; the leadersand | ship, and the various county justices, ex officio, 
framers of public opinion in such matters; against | resident within the district or towns adjacent ; 
which neither vestry, local or Metropolitan | and the appointment of qualified surveyors, with 
Board, nor Government itself, can long stand. professional training and practical experience ; 
Finally, is it a fact that the cost of the works the new Highway Act for England has, we 
of the Board is excessive and unreasonable ? If believe, worked successfully, both as regards 
so, who is responsible? Secondly, is either of efficiency and economy, wherever thus fairly, 
the “great reservoirs” shaky, and about to fully, and judiciously tried, effecting already 
follow the College Dining-room,—i. ¢., come to many necessary permanent improvements, as 
grief ? Y. — well as accomplishing much towards putting the 
highways generally into proper form and con- 
= dition, and regularly so maintaining them. 
THE WORKING OF THE HIGHWAY ACT. We trust the Government letter will receive 
THE Government is again preparing to take that candid, unprejudiced, and respectful con- 
up the question of roads, both turnpikes and sideration from public bodies which the adoption 
highways. The turnpike system will doubtless by the Legislature of such means of obtaining 
be abolished as speedily as possible, having now general and practical information on the question 
outlived its time in liquidating generally the highly merits. 











THE FORMATION OF TASTE.* 


Ir you, or any of you who are engaged in any 
work of the hands where beauty, even in the 


least , can enter in,—if you will become 
once for all well grounded in the principles of 
ornament, your mind and jadgment will tell 
what is right, and your eye will guide your hand 
to execute it. I do not eay that knowledge 
alone will form true taste, and leave you to 
devise forms of beauty, bat I will affirm that 
natural taste is at all eventa either very rare, or 
very rarely capable, unless instructed, of being 
turned to account in manufacture or in judging 
the merit of manufactured articles. True taste, 
it is certain, seems to be as it were an instinct 
with some men; even if they have no conscious 
knowledge of the rules of proportion and har- 
mony as applied to form and colour, yet the 
moment they see an ornamental or decorated 
object they can tell whether it be false or true. 
In the last lecture I gave you some notions of 
what these rules of proportion and harmony are 
as applied to ornamental art, saying a good deal 
about form, and very little about colour, for 
reasons I will presently give. I showed you that 
good ornament has always more or less of 
meaning ia it: it can be understood,—it con- 
veys, though often in very humble form, some 
particle or other of truth. This I called the 
human side of ornament, in the 





expense of forming good trunk or national roads Special meetings of District Highway Boards 


highest degree by the highest kinds of orna- 


throughout the kingdom, and these roads since are being held on the subject of the Government ment, paintings, and buildings, and scalptures. 


the introduction of railway communication hav- inquiries for information and suggestions relative 
ing become highways of only a local or district to the Acts, and from what we know of several, 
character, though still important and in many altogether favourable replies and intelligent 
cases as heavily subjected to traffic, and in some | suggestions have been forwarded. 

cases more so,than ever. In Ireland there have | 

been no turnpikes for a good many years, while | 





in Scotland toll-bars are rapidly disappearing, 
and in France none exist. The mode of collect- 
ing road tolls, moreover, becomes much more 
costly than that of any other public rates. 

With respect to highways in England, now of 
equal importance generally as turnpikes, and 
already comprising many of the latter whose 
Acts have lapsed, a circular letter from the 
Secretary of State has been issued to district 
highway Boards, requesting both information 
and suggestions as to the working, practically 
and financially, of the Highway Acts of 1862 
and 1864 (which apply only to England). These 
Acts, in most of their provisions, such as the 
formation of district Boards, facility for the ap- 
pointment of qualified surveyors, and the more 
enlarged and improved practical powers in their 
hands, are substantially the same as the Highway 
Acts for Scotland, which have worked so very 
successfully and satisfactorily for long, and we 
cannot see any reason why England should not 
have had sooner the benefit of an assimilation of 


law and practical experience on the subject ; or 


certainly why, having received it, it should not 
realise in good time similar successful results as 
to roads, first in efficiency and ultimately in 
economy. 

But the new Highway Act for England has 


an important drawback to general or speedy | 


success,—which must be remedied,—in that it 
was made so far a permissive measure in the 
hands of Quarter Seesions for the counties, and 
not at once compulsory throughout the country, 
as Road Acts are in Scotland. The consequence 


is that its adoption led in many quarters, such | 
as Yorkshire, Northumberland, &c., to much | 


contention and delay, while in various counties 
it has not been adopted at all, and even in such 
counties as have been placed under its opera- 
tion, the Act allows the old parish or township 
Highway Boards, with their nondescript sur- 
veyors, in existence at its passing, still to con- 
tinue, though these, from the same inherent 
causes as above quoted, have proved little or no 
better than the annually elected, so called “ sur- 
veyors.” When the new Act was passed, it should 
have been compulsory und complete, and all such 
limited primitive institutions abolished. 

It is therefore premature to ask or answer the 
Government inquiries, unless in districts where 
the Act has from its passing in 1862 been all the 
while in full operation. In Northumberland, 
notwithstanding the best intentions of the county 
justices, a great mistake, and consequent failure, 
was at the outset made, from the highway dis- 
tricts being constituted of an extraordinary size, 
that were impracticable alike for a Board or a 
surveyor to manage with either credit or comfort, 
certainly at all events fora good number of years, 
when an amalgamation and extension of districts 
might possibly afterwards have been made, where 
not counterbalanced, in the meantime by growing 
importance. 


_ would be a Ganger of slipping on the concrete), 


| CONCRETE MACADAMISED ROADS. 


| My attention has been directed to several 
| letters that have lately appeared in your columns 
commenting on the present inefficient system of 
constructing and maintaining the streets in 
London. I beg to bring under the notice of your 
readers a new system of constructing streets 
with macadamised concrete, invented by the 
engineer, Mr. Jos. Mitchell, of Inverness. An 
experiment, extending to 100 yards in length, 
was made with this concrete, on one of the 
principal thoroughfares in Edinburgh, three 


heavy traffic during that period, the general 
surface has not worn half an inch. There can 
be no doubt the result of this experiment has 
clearly proved that it is the best formation of 
streets. It is free from dust in summer, and 
from mire in winter, and carriages running over 
it produce no more noise than over a well-made 
macadamised metal road in perfect order. Any 
irregularities that may occur in the surface can 





The other condition which ornament must fulfil 
was that of fitness,—appropriateness. This isa 
fetter, a bondage, but it is necessary,—necessary 
on three accounts. Firstly, because of the 
artificer; secondly, because of the use of the 
| object to be ornamented; and thirdly, because 
of the material to be employed. The less 
| artistic the workman, the lower and rougher the 
-use of the object; the more stubborn the 
| material, the more removed must ornament be 

from the wildness, the freedom, the variety, the 
richness, and the grace of nature—or even from 
that close representation of nature which a good 
picture very prcperly shows. Nature must still 
be the storehouse from which our ornaments are 
|drawn: the egg must give us our cups, and 
bowls, and vases ; the bramble, the rose, the lily, 
and the flag a thousand beautifal combinations 
'of form and colour, which we can adapt to the 


| 





years and a half ago, and although subjected to particular object we are fashioning or decorating. 


Bat I will not farther travel over the ground of 
my lecture on “ Ornament,” but proceed at once 
to see how far we can in our daily life and work 
carry out the principles of true art in metal 
work, wood-work, leather-work, and some of the 
other manufactures of the day. 


Art in Manufacture. 
Art in manufacture means something more 





| be easily repaired ; and where there are gas and 
| water pipes, the concrete can be cast in 
| blocks, and laid over them, and so prevent the | 
| necessity of cutting up the surface. Of course | 
the macadamised concrete is more expensive in | 
its original construction than the ordinary mac- | 
adam ; but the saving to the community consiste 
in the total freedom from mud and dust, the 
easiness of traction, and the saving of constant 
repairs and consequent annoyance and expense 
they entail. I wish also to refer to street-making 
with blocks (which, I think, is not required, 
except where the declivity is such that there 


I think it has been proved that, for making 
durable work, a solid and unyielding bottom is 
necessary. 

An experiment of this kind was also made in 
Edinburgh at the same time as the above was 
done. 3 in. of the macadamised concrete was 
first laid, and the blocks set and grouted with 
cement, and since then no stone has sunk or 
worn irregularly, simply for the reason that the 
beds and joints were set in this concrete, which 
when set is inflexible and impervious to water. 
There can be no doubt but the present mode 
of constructing streets generally adopted is very 
inefficient and a great waste of material. 

Having brought those two modes of construct- 
ing thoroughfares with heavy traffic under the 
notice of your commissioners of paving and their 
surveyors, I would only suggest, in order to 
satisfy themselves fully on the subject, that 
they should see the experiment I have referred 
toin George 1V.’s Bridge, Edinburgh ; for I feel 
confident that some further experiments with this 
concrete will result in great economy to the 
public, as well as infinite comfort in the absence 
of mud and dust, 














Joun Menzies, C.l. 


than mere skill and cleverness, — it requires 
something more than a good workman. The 
steady hand, the strong arm, the powerful blow, 
the ready jerk, the proper twist, the true aim, 
and sound material, are all essential to good 
work of one kind or another, but the article 
turned out by their aid may be, and often is, 
though well made, plain, if not ugly. It answers, 
we grant, the purposes for which it was made, 
but we do not and cannot take any pleasure in 
looking at it, and as a result of this where we 
can we try to hide it. Is it a hinge? We makeait 
so small that it becomes weak, and so very 
plain, that we countersink it to get it out of sight. 
I; it a chair? We use no tenons, no wedges, we 
seem ashamed of the means by which the chair 
has been put together, and it is only when it 
comes to pieces, or breaks up,—which;if it is 
what is*called an elegant piece of furniture it 
is very likely to do before long,—that we discover 
that the secret of its make was the glue-pot. 
The plainest, the simplest, the cheapest objects 
are often better than those that cost more and 
pretend to be better, especially where the manu- 
facture is an old one, handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, and the forms of the article 
have changed but little for centuries :. mats, 
water-pitchers, baskets, and pails and tubs of 
the cooper illustrate this fact. But especiall 

when we compare these simple objects wi 

the attempts at ornament seen on many or most 
of our household articles now-a-days, do we 
learn that the simple and unadorned often more 
nearly approaches what is beautiful. Bad 
attempts at ornament — ornaments which have 
no connexion with the thing ornamented—stuck- 
on ornamentse—are worse than no ornament at 





nd By Professor Church ; in s Lecture te the Cirencester 
School of Art, 
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all; but where ornament is true and appropriate, 
then not only is it a source of ; 


It scarcely comes within my plan to speak of 
stonework, since it usually and rightly forms 
part of a fixed architectural i 
rarely fashioned into objects which can be moved. 
But a few words about the ornamental treatment 





tween these materials are great is evident 
enough when we think of the ways in which 
stone is fixed to stone, and, on the other hand, 
wood to wood. Stonework properly executed is 
capable of giving a sense of great pleasure even 
when it is not carved stonework, and not inten- 
tionally ornamental. If we wish to follow out 
the rules of good taste we should not build a 
very small house with very large blocks, ror put 
a fine face on the stone if we intend it to 
remain quite plain. I know it is often the prac- 
tice here to dress the stone of the smallest and 
plainest cottages until it presents the appearance 
of a new cheese just cut. This is called “ neat ;” 
I think it feeble. This high finish of the surface 
is out of place where there is not a hint of orna- 
ment—no high gables, no shadow from project- 
ing eaves, no chamfered edgee, no rich mouldings, 
—but just a thin painted square frame set in a 
square opening for a window, and a long painted 
piece of boarding set in an upright opening for a 
door. But though art may be shown in the 
simplest structures of stone if the proportions 
be just and the construction sound, yet it 
attains a more evident excellence in the carved 
capitals and mouldings of a richly-ornamented 
building. Here the nearer the eye and the finer 








the stone the finer the work may be; but to put 
fine work at the top of a building, 50 ft. above 
the eye, for instance, is not merely labour wasted, 
but is artistically wrong, for ornamental stone 
carving must be suited to the place it has to 





occupy, and must be worked not only in a 
rougher and bolder way, but in a different way, 
when it can only be seen from a good distance. | 
Sculptured ornament must usually be strong, | 
and if the stone be coarse-grained, broad and | 
rough, no delicate tendrils and slight veins, but 
broad expanses of leaves and large massive | 
flowers, arranged in true accordance with the | 
spirit of nature, on carved stems, full of strength | 
and springiness; no mere inconsiderate imita- 
tion of natural objects, but the disciplined ex- 
pression of natural forms and facts ; yet no false- 
ness to nature, on the other hand,—no putting 
of leaves opposite where they should be alter- 
nate,—no combining the fruit of one plant with 
the foliage of another,—none of the common 
tricks of the carver to make his work look 
effective, if they cause it to be false. When you 
carve & capital, never forget it is a capital, and 
should look the thing; but never forget, too, 
that the lily-work with which you adorn your 
pillar should be as fall of facta about that flower 
as ite material, its position, and its use permit. No 
good carver will make two capitals exactly alike 
—that is to do machine work, not human work ; 
that is to sink intelligence and feeling. Youcan 
carve a line of capitals, can you, er ps 
can ten times over some poor y O 

capital that is put before you to imitate ? 

man who can do this and nothing more has no 
more learnt the nature of carved work than a 
man who can only turn the handle of a barrel 





how to discourse in harmonies of 


sweet suunds. In the times when the 
to stone in at its best 
every building 
workmen felt a real interest in their work, strove 
amongst themselves who should excel in novelty 
of thought, in richness of invention, in the noble- 
ness of work. The master-mind of the architect 
directed indeed all, that there might be oneness 
the design; but the working sculptors pat 
ninds also to active use, that there might 
in the details. Go out into the hedges 
road-side wastes, gather oak, and rose 
bring in the broad leaves and pure 
the water-lily ; take the bullrush, and 
, and the hart’s tongue; put them be- 
you as you cut the stone, for they are no 
than the mallet, the chisel, and 


8 art of carving 
in this country, we know 
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You may make mistakes; you may forget the 
nature of your material and the use of your 
work ; but to make mistakes when striving after 
truth is better than to be correct, and cold, and 
meaningless. Do not copy over and over 

old examples which have lost, at all events, their 
freshness, and their meaning too; ornament the 
buildings of your town with the plants of your 
country. I must add a word about marble. 
Marble when of one colour admits of similar (bat 
more delicate) treatment to that of stone, But 
when marble is veined or mottled its surface 
must not be carved, nor is it a suitable material 
for foliaged capitals. If you cut a fine diapered 
ornament on veined Derbyshire alabaster, its 
regularity, which is one of its chief characters, 
is interfered with by the irregularity of the vein- 
ing, which is its chief character. So with capitals 
carved out of variegated marble: the hollows and 
shaded parts may happen to be wrought in the 
white veins, and so their depth and repose be 
broken, while on the other hand the projecting 
masses may happen to be wrought in the dark 
parts, and so their relief be lost. Do not asa 
rule mix marble with artificial materials, as tiles. 


Wood. 


I have lingered too long over stone-carving» 
for I have much to say about wood-work. If 
you think for a moment of the texture and grain 
of wood you will see that it must not be worked 
into ornaments like those we should execute in 
stone. But before I speak of the kinds of deco- 
ration which are suited for wood, I must refer to 
two very essential pointe in all carpentry and 
joinery, namely, construction and shape or form. 
Unless we have sound notions about the way to 
put woodwork together, and to shape ita general 
outline, we are not ready for decoration. From 
the eurliest times of which examples remain 
almost to the present century joinery was put 
together honestly, and showed its wooden pins, 
ita tenons, ite joints, and its wedges. It could 
be taken to pieces for removal or repair without 
the least injury or disfigurement. Now the con- 
struction of 2 piece of furniture is concealed as 
much as possible, and is found to depend = 
glue, nails, and screws almost exclusively. Not 
only is modern furniture, &., less pi ne, 
less interesting, less convenient, less durable, 
and less strong on this account, but putty and 
paint have been thereby brought in to hide still 
further all construction, and to complete the dis- 
figurement of the work. Mind, I do not say that 
you should always make a show of construction, 
nor that glue, nails, screws, putty, and paint are 
not useful in their way, but that when the balance 
of convenience and beanty is in favour of these 
things you should use them, when against them 
discard them. One common error in the shape 
or outline of most pieces of woodwork for the 
house is their roundness, their curves, their 
extravagant contour. There is a want of sim- 
plicity and quiet in them. They worry you by 
bending about in all strange directions. Sofas, 
chairs, sideboards, even chests of drawers show 
this error, and are often rendered uncomfortable 
if not useless by it. The legs of various objects 
of farniture, instead of tarned with slight 
mouldings and fillets are either violently 
twisted or even spiral, or eloe are made of a 
podgy pear shape at once ugly and weak. 
Having drawn diagrams of the backs of sofas, 
pianoforte legs, chairs, and so on, on @ black 
board, the professor said as many curves as pos- 
sible had been introduced, but without suecessfal 


Al result. The curved back of the sofa would not 


allow you to rest upon it, for which purpose it 
was intended. The legs of chairs, instead of 
being straight, to support the weigat, are made 
weak by being twisted, and in some cases made 


thet remains that the | weight 


spiral. Some people, too, admire the 
shaped legs, 


spiral- 
and yet they cannot support the 
pat upon them. Another form in which 
extravagance of curve is shown, is on the pecu- 
liar peamshaped legs of pianos, and I do not 
oe more wrong than the leg of a 
piano ow just look at the next leg of a piano 
you come across, and you will observe it has 
certain faults of construction. The curves are 
very extravagant, and such as you do not re- 
quire. Sound construction and sober form being 
granted, we may now consider what kinds of 
ornament are best suited to wood. I can only 
refer toa few, such as carving, vencering, in- 
laying, staining, and peinting. Some woods are 
too soft and too easily gplit to be carved well; 
to relieve large plain surfaces of such woods, 
grooves and mouldings may be run. A tough 
and hard wood like oak is well suited to carving, 


. | but it is not well as a rule to carve wood very 


round or in high relief. A wooden capital with 
such work would look weak, and the decoration 
would appear not to be part of the pillar, but 
stuck on. Wood works less easily than stone, 
and so our decoration of it must be more stiff. 
In the fifteenth century wood-carvers tried to 
overcome this difficulty by taking a curved piece 
of wood half an inch thick, carving it slightly, 
cutting out the pieces between the leaves, &c., 
and then mounting it in front of a hollow 
moulding. 





FORD HOUSE, LINGFIELD, SURREY. 


Tuts house, which occupies a favourable site 
| in the centre of a charming residential property, 
has been well built by Messrs. Haward, of Old 
Quebec-street, under the directions of Professor 
Kerr as architect. A description of sandstone 
found on the estate, although not of any high 
quality, has farnished an effective material for 
the wall-facing, with backing of brickwork ; 
and, indeed, the effect is rather increased, as not 
unfrequentiy happens, by certain defects in the 
colour of the stone, which at first almost led to 
its rejection. The ground plan which we furnish 
will sufficiently explain itself: the aspect being 
north for the chief entrance, dining-room, luggage 
entrance, and offices ; and south for the drawing- 
room, morning-room, gentleman’s room, con- 
servatory, &c., towards the terrace; an orna- 
mental lawn lyisg westward. The billiard-room 
is one of the standard dimensions, with the 
ceiling light according to rule ; the wall windows 
being not for light, but for cheerfulness. In the 
school-room, we see a feature which is capable of 
being adopted in many forms, according to family 
circumstances,—namely, the ground-floor day- 
| room for the children,—of which we need only 
remark that in suitable circumstances it is one 
of the most convenient of all domestic arrange- 
ments. In the offices, we have an instance of 
the application of the principle which the archi- 
tect of this house has dwelt upon in his writings, 
that these should always be under rather than 
fully up to the scale of the house. The bedroom 
arrangements, although not of any such pecu- 
liarity as to besubmitted amongst our engravings, 
provide, southward, two complete self-contained 
suites of apartments, one including a boudoir, 
over the school-room, which is also entered from 
the staircase landing. There is a second floor 
over part of the house, occupied by secondary 
bedrooms ; the servants’ Rasen: ome — 
separatel vided over the butler’s rooms an 
the pon dh ta room. The cellarage is small, 
accom: ing no more than wine and beer 
cellars. The internal finishings are of that 
character of every-day custom which fortunately 
accords sufficiently well with a plain Elizabethan 
exterior to divest that style of all embarrass- 
ments in this important respect. 

The contract amount was a little over 11,0001. ; 
the conservatory, part of the outbuildings, and 
the usual interior fittings, decorations, &c., being 
afterwards added. 








REFERENCES. 
A. Ante-room., ce, Coal Cellar. 
B, Billiard-room el, Cleaning - room 
Co, Conservatory (glazed roof). 
Cl, Cloak-room. d. Dust-bin. 
Di. Dining-room J. Farnace-room, 
Dr. Drawing-room g. Gun-room. 
E, Entrances. | gl. Game Larder. 
G@. Gentleman’sRoom. = <&. Knife-room. 
K. Kitchen. 1, Larder. 
Eee 7 
. Morning-room bi i 
-room, esc. Scullery. 
r Soencn sh. Servants’ Hall. 
i house. s. Servery. 
a Betier's Bedroom. w. Wood Bhed, &e. 
bp. Butler’s Pantry. y. Yard, 
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HOW A VELOCIPEDE WAS BUILT. 


Tue Builder is @ great power, and you, Mr. 
Editor, have much to answer for. A decade of 


years has about elapsed since my attention was | 


first turned to the construction of velocipedes 
by reading one of your articles. The result was 
fearful, and had nigh been terrific. 

I had long been broodiry over some plan of 
locomotion that should entirely and for ever 
throw Hansom cabs into the shade, and place 
me upon the highest pinnacle reserved for the 
greatest economist of animal power. 

I lived at a respectable elevation above the 
sea, and my abode was reached with some diffi- 
culty by both man and beast. In watching the 
overloaded horses toiling painfully past—for I 
was by no means at the top of t:_2 hill-——and in 
often being the anxious spectator of a timber- 
wagon slipping its “ skid,” and thundering down, 
prevented simply from becoming an extempore 
avalanche by the poor brute in the shafts, who, 
upon its haunches, with fore arms extended, 
trumpet nostrils, cud darting eyes, exerted its 
whole energy to kvep the pressing mass from 
overwhelming it, my sympathies were enlisted 
for beasts of burthen, as well as for man; for I 
had seen both equally overloaded in ascending 
and descending. Your paper roused me to ac- 
tion, and I determined to make the weight do 
the work. Being a draughtsman, I did not 
theorise entirely. I soon found, by reducing my 


ideas to a l-in. scale, and some of Whatman’s | 


drawing-paper, that even without a knowledge 
of mechanics it was easy to conceive that cranks 
and levers would not do. Of course, my idea was 
to make the load run up the hill by its own 
weight. I could make it run over a little 
hill,—a very little hill, but not over my hill,— 
that took me very little time to ascertain, ‘and 
eventually I abandoned the investigation, so far 
as my four-footed friends were concerned. The 
difficult part of the question, I am ashamed to 
admit, I shirked, after a suggestion to the 
town council that they should construct tram- 
ways on the main thoroughfare, the loads going 
down pulling up those bound heavenwards, 
which suggestion was not discussed with that 
courtesy which I had expected from such an 
intelligent body of gentlemen. However, time 
being money, I could at any rate save some by 
giving to the world a machine that should en- 
tirely supersede walking, except for pleasure. 
Weight here, I had willed, should be to a great 
extent self-motive; hut since I had to do with 
a living mass, who, by its own volition, could 
change position, the problem seemed at first 
sight much easier than I found it. Fewness of 
parts and simplicity were essentials; multiplica- 
tion of parts and intricacy bogs, over which 
there was no hope of riding. My idea was hot; 





|it was useful. I adjusted the gear; I attached | 


| @ stout rope to the axle; and I mounted, having 
previously, much to my friend’s amusement, 
| handed him the end of the rope to hold by, and 
keep me from going too fast. He pooh-poohed 
the idea, and let the cord dangle in his hand. 
“It” was not strong. It swayed weakly. One 
or two spokes started. The tire had a peculiar 
wave. The nave hardly looked in the centre. 
| Bat we were together ; had it collapsed, so should 
| I, but it bore up gamely. In a second I should 
be darting forward, with an admonition to D. 
to hold fast. It moved. I remembered no more 
until D. picked me up. I was a little stunned 
as much by my success as by coming crack 
against awall. My first sentence was, “ Why 
didn’t you hold?” Whereupon a lacerated and 
bloody hand was presented. The rope had 
been whipped out of his hand, and in his anxiety 
to stop me he had grasped at the revolving 
| wheel ; our workmanship not having been par- 
| ticularly smooth, his hand was scored rather 
deeply, and I was borne forward—nearly thrown 
into my bed-room window, and “ it”? was very 
| Severely damaged. Thus, sir,I proved beyond 
dispute that my principle was right. Tenderly 
we placed the remains in the building which had 
sheltered it in its growtb, and then to supper. 
I became generous before seeking my couch, and, 
had my promises been kept, one of the twain 
would have been somewhat richer than he is this 
day ; but we cannot all keep our promises. 

I knew that discretion was the better part of 
| valour, so ere launching my invention upon the 
_ world I thought I would take time to consider ; for 

although I had proved a principle, I had hardly 





you down one yard for every two which you 
jascend. Hence you not unfrequently see a 
velocipedist going up hill backward: his body by 
| this means, being inclined at a less angle to the 
plane of ascent, assists him by its weight. 

| 1 cannot say my invention is even yet per- 
fected. My first attempt was extremely crude; 
| it nevertheless embodied an idea. It existed for 
| Several months, being the wonder, not admira- 
| tion, of all who beheld it. The wheels were 
| not ordinary ones, and attracted attention. The 
fact is, I had to forsake my barn. In the small 
hours of the morning, when most respectable 
_ People had sought their couch, my friend and I 
, tenderly and cautiously guided the offspring of 
my fancy to & new house. Nothing but a garden 
wall shielded it from the vulgar gaze. Its bearing 
being decidedly too lofty under these trying 
circamstances, I determined to dismember it, 
and one chilly afternoon I did what I almost 
looked upon as a deed of sacrilege. In the 
commencement of this communication I hinted 
that the result of my becoming the inventor of 
a velocipede had nearly proved terrible. The 
Crimean war was then, or soon after, raging ; and 
from the construction of velocipedes I turned to 
that of infernal machines. I made drawings, 
wrote reports, and through an M.P. introdaced 
them to the consideration of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. I was kept in suspense some time, 
but eventually received a communication stating 
that their lordships had daly sat upon my inven- 
tion, and could not recommend its adoption in 
| her Majesty’s service. M. U. 


| 





SELF-SUPPORTING PRISONS. 
THERE is a strange though unintentiona) 


reduced it to everyday life: thus it happened | 
/my pet invention gave me much trouble and 


h pl i 
much pleasure, as I was continually asked tn i 


what the machine was, producing no end of 
mirtk when I boldly stated that it would carry 
me 50 miles an hour. 

I candidly state that hills have been my béte 
noir, and corners, sharp corners, troublesome | 
affairs, otherwise something would have come of | 
my thought and work; as it is, I am holding! 
back in case a better man should step forward, 
still ready to prove that I can produce a veloci- 
pede that can goon level ground at the rate of 
30 or 40 miles an hour. 

Supposing you have obtained a machine which 
will do all you expect on the level, the next 
question will be to render it efficient in ascend- | 
ing hills. At this end of the question I found 
no entry; I therefore used my wiogs of fancy, 
and bore both myself and my machine to the top 
of the hill. As its own weight would be more 
than sufficient to take it down, my weight could 
be used to create a reserve force in the shape of 
a chamber of compressed air. By the use of a 
crank and piston this could be accomplished. 


perversity about the national 
criminals and paupers. In both cases the indas- 
trious ratepayers, while in too many instances 
overworked themselves, provide for able-bodied 
criminals and paupers, but especially for 
criminals, good food and lodgisg, with attend- 
ance, and nothing profitable todo. In the case 
of criminals, the utmost attention is paid 
to their sanitary welfare; and while their 
paymasters are stifling themselves and their 
families in stuffy back shops and unventilated 


underground bedrooms, lighted by dim “dips ;” 


they provide for Bill Sykes and his friends 
well aired and ventilated, clean, tidy, winter- 
warmed, snug, and cheerfully-lighted places 
of abode, where, if they sing “ We've got no 
work to do,” it must be with a wink of the 
eye, if it is not with the tongue in the cheek. 
And Bill may well think what donkeys his bread- 
winners are! How long is this ridiculous and 
absurd system to continue ? Not only ought 
both criminals and paupers to labour while able 
for their own food and lodging, but criminals 
ought tomake restitution for the wrongs they have 


it had germinated. My scale and pencil for.| The chamber being of what? I found upon con- 


warded it to such an extent that you only wanted | sideration iron was the only material a 7 
ere 


to hear the sound of the beak pecking at the the reception of this compressed air. 

shell. By the aid of a builder I had this ex- had a good theory; but what with cranks and 
treme pleasure, after a proper time of incuba- | pistons, valves and chambers, my velocipede had 
tion. Night after night, week after week, went become a weighty matter, so weighty as to be 
by in anxious expectancy ; chips of the shell lay beyond my powers ; for, had I been lucky enough 
scattered in all directions, with here and there to have had a down-hill always before me at the 
@ teupenny nail and some copper wire; the start, each hill I ascended must of necessity have 


prodigy gradually unfolded itself; and the night | been of less altitude. A rough road would undo | 
it burst its shell in a barn, and appeared the me. My roads must be of the smoothest ; and, | 


fearful, the ghastly skeleton it did, in all its in fact, the creation of reserve force, owing to 


parts fleshless, but a living reality, will | the weight of material to receive this force, was | 


never be effaced from my memory or that not worth creation. A lever which acted in a 
ef the one true and honoured friend small cog-wheel being a ridiculous theory was 
who had had the felicity of working with me dismissed as soon as entertained ; but how about 
and sharing my confidence. “Is it done?” he| powder? Here was 
exclaimed. My answer was a lofty nod. There idea! pile-driving gave me the key to the riddle. 
it stood ready to bear me without fatigue, forty | Here I am, then, perched on a seat 7 ft. high. I 
miies an hour, and with a little extra exertion | gradually descend turning the wheels of my 
ten or twenty more. I will not say I was proud velocipede by my own weight. I arrive 
of my achievement ; the feeling was too etherial. | lowest point: pop goes a charge of powder, and 
I was aroused from my ecstatic trance by my | I am instantly projected toa 7 ft. throne. Again 
fellow labourer saying—“ Try it.” No, no; that|I descend, and again I am projected upwards. 
would have been abrupt; the poetry would have | As I could also use my arms and legs for pro- 
been spoiled. I intended to dally with my love. | pulsion I had certainly hit the right nail on the 
Softly and silently I led him from the presence, | head, but how long my head and frame could 
noiselessly closed and locked the door, and then stand such jerks, I was, I flatter myself, too 
we hada night. Probably the excitement was | wise to try by actual experiment. Feeling that 
too much, or “ Moets” was a little too sweet ; but | I was not equal to the solation of rendering the 
we could not m breakfast on the morrow, | ascent of hills easier by some light and simple 
neither did the design for the Manchester Assize | reserve or storage of waste power, I _ 
Courts progress in that rapid manner which confined myself to the construction of a velo- 
was its wont. cipede, simple, light, frictionless (?), and of such 
The day passed, however, and a moonlight construction as to allow me to throw wm as 
night followed; and precisely at twelve, mid- well as muscle into its motion on the level or up 
night, “it” was led forth, and was smiled upon é { 
- aa much of nature as was visible. Its flesh-| you push against yourself; in other words, ae 
less nakedness was not inviting—it was not pull yourself up by strength of thigh ; you om 
beautiful; bat the proud satisfaction was that | against the hill, which has a tendency to se 








an instant solution: grand | 


at my | 


hill. In the ascent of hills all velocipedes fail ; | 


done. If criminals knew that in prison they must 
‘earn their bread like honest working people, they 
| would soon learn to prefer work with liberty, to 
‘work with imprisonment. If paupers were called 
‘upon to provide for themselves and their families 
'in work houses, there would be fewer suicides 
and family murders on account of starvation, 
| because there would be less disgrace in the name 
| of a workhouse than there now is. It is shameful 
that such is the state of matters, that the name of 
‘a prison is not more disgraceful nor more repel- 
ling than the name of a workhouse, if so much, 
and that so much better is the treatment of 
villainous criminals than the treatment of honest 
bat unfortunate paupers, that there is thus an 
evident temptation of the starving poor to steal 
‘and so prepare for a prison, rather than go taa 
workhouse. The nation is thus traly inculcating 
—teaching—crime. In this money-worshipping 
age, to be poor is itself virtually a crime ; and 
really, as bankrupt debtors used to be put into 
| prison where criminals are put, it would be more 
‘consistent, and almost better, to do away with 
| workhouses altogether, and send all paupers to 
|prison. They might at least obtain treatmert 
level with that of criminals, and not fare 


}on a 
| worse than they in all respects. : 
On the subject of self-supporting prisons, there 
ble article in the Christian Times of 
| November 12th, from which we shall quote a 
| few passages :— 
| «The State prison of Massachusetts returns & clear 
revenue of 5,000. per annum to the State, after pay- 
ing allcosts and salaries. Many French prisons are nearly 
self-supporting. Even in the distant Antipodes the gaob 


of Dunedin, with 789 inmates, defrays all its charges by the 
urns a surplus of nearly 


|18 an & 


| 
| 
| 


| profit of its prison labour, and ret 


1. In France, the prisoners are provided with 
agin \ iesk and water, rs the State: what further is 
| need must be earned by their own hands, opportanaty 
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being given. Why should it not be so here? Because 


the House of Lords Committee in 1863 reported against 
remunerative prison-labour, contrary to the evidence of 
the two e ienced prison inspectors and many able 
officers; and the 1865 Act carried into effect their lord- 
ship's views. Will the ratepayers of Middlesex and other 
counties cheerfully permit their pockets to be thus 


lightened to support strong and lazy criminals, merely | C@P 


because such a system has once been agreed to by a Lords 
Committee ? 

It is a question which materially affects the morals of 
the kingdom, the security of property, and the county 
rates. The chaplain of a self-supporting American 
gaol last year visited this coun and inspected its 
prisons. On his return he published the result of his 
observations, and after remarking ‘ I was greatly surprised 
in my visits to learn how very little the prisons in Great 
Britain generally yield to their own snpport’ (about 1}d. 
per day per head), he states that he was told that the 
present system was considered more ‘deterrent.’ He 
adds, ‘I asked if this was the practical result of the 
course, and was assured it was not; for that the number 
of recommittals was large—not less than 39 per cent,’ 

ag the past three years the London Howard Asso- 
ciation, for the diffusion of information on criminal treat- 
ment, has widely aroused public attention to this question, 
and much progress has been made, considering the re- 
strictions of the prison laws. At Wakefield Gaol the 
inmates earn about 8,000/. per annum, chiefly by mats, 





The font, which is situated at the west end, 
opposite the west door, is of Caen stone, with 
bason enriched by carved panels containing the 
emblems of the four Evangelists, carried on nine 
polished red granite shafts, with rich foliated 
itals. ‘The chancel aisles, which are open 
to the nave and chancel, are separated by carved 
openwork screens executed in oak. The span- 
drels and other portions contain a variety of 
designs, carved on both sides of the screens, 
arranged—with an admixture of birds—from 
natural foliage. The reredos, consisiing of an 
arcade of enriched trefoiled arches, with foliated 
spandrels embracing among other subjects from 
| nature the lily and passion flower, is executed in 
| Caen stone, with polished red granite detached 
| shafts. The floors of the church are laid with 
| Maw & Co.’s tiles, and the communion space is 
laid with a combination of marble and tiles, by 
| Messrs. Simpson & Co. The whole of the work 
hag been carried out by Mr. Robinson Cornish, 
_of North Walsham, from drawings and under 





In the year 1820, Mr. Brougham, in the House 
of Commons, moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
for the education of the poor in England and 
Wales. He said there were at that time 
2,750,000 children that ought to have been re- 
ceiving an education. Of that number, 750,000 
were receiving an education, and 2,000,000 were 
totally unprovided for; in other words, every 
fifth person was without the means of education ; 
so that the then condition of “ Switzerland in 
respect to education was twelve times better 
than our own.” Since that defeat of the friends 
of national education in Parliament, forty years 
have elapsed, and the difliculty is almost as great 
as it was then, and friends to education are still 
obliged to state that England, which ought to 
take the lead in all that is intellectually great, 
_is still, so far as the bulk of her people are con- 
cerned, almost the worst educated country in 
|Europe. It is a well-known fact that Parlia- 
‘mentary grants for educational purposes are 
increasing year by year, and yet the people are 





At Holloway nearly 1,000/. have been received in one year | the superintendence of the architect, Mr. James not educated. It has been clearly shown that, 


for tailoring (oflicers’ uniforms) done within the walls. 
At Bedford Prison the inmates earn about 600/. per annum. 
Manchester New Bailey, Preston, Durham, Newcastie, 


York, Birmingham, Hall, Petworth, Liverpool (borough), | 


Devonport, Leeds, Chester, and other prisons are also 
making much progress in this direction. It is found by 
experience that useful labour may be rendered quite as 
—- and deterrent (by means of task-work) as the 

ardest treadwheel exercise; and, indeed, far more so. 
The governor of Devonport gaol recently related to Mr. 
Tallack, Secretary to the Howard Association, an incident 
which well illustrates the effect of requiring prisoners to 
contribute towards their own maintenance and punish- 
ment, A vagrant, who had been confined for a fortnight, 
was obliged to work at hard but useful labour in his cell; 


and on his discharge the governor informed him that his| once more becoming interesting; and perhaps | motion. 


earnings during his imprisonment had amounted to double 
the cost of his food, ‘so that you have also contributed so 


|K. Colling. The iron work is by Mr. John 
Parlour, of Norwich. A peal of six bells has 
been put up in the tower by Messrs. Warner 
& Son, the tenor weighing 20 cwt. 








A WORKING MAN ON EDUCATION. 


Sir,—For at least forty years many leading 
_minds have mourned over the ignorance of the 
| masses, and devised schemes to remedy the de- 


| ficient education of the people. The question is 





| in these latter days the education of the work- 


under the present system, the districts most 
requiring help have not, from a variety of causes, 
received any benefit from the grants; one cause 
being the low estimate of the inhabitants of the 
poor districts of the value of education ; and, as no 
| system of compulsion is in force, the young are 
, left to street education, whilst the fat districts 
‘get all the educational grass, and the poor are 
left to starve; while education, the key to 
national prosperity and well-being, is blighted 
for want of a compulsory system to keep it in 
When one remembers how little was 
_ taught in working-class schools twenty-five years 


much towards my salary.’ This was quite @ new idea to | ing classes will receive that attention which so | 9g0, and how few our educational wants were 
the vagrant, who at once perceived that he was making a | mighty a matter deserves. Already two great | supposed to be, it appears to me that for all 


fool of himself by entering a gaol where he must com- 
pulsorily pay for his own punishment, in addition to his 
support, He replied, ‘ Then you shall never see me here 
again,’ And he has kept his word. Nor is this by any 
means & Solitary instance. Let this plan be more exten- 
sively adopted, a greater variety of prison industry 
enforced (in lieu of the too general mat-making), and a 
more practical prison legislation enacted, and the result, 
instead of increased prisons, will be not only diminished 
rates, but also a most gratifying reformation of criminals 


|organisations are formed, and have begun to 
lagitate the question; and it now becomes a 
| matter for consideration as to which is most 
| worthy of public support. I read with much 
| interest the programme and proceedings of the 
| National Educational League, and I felt the 
| conference was in earnest ; and I believed that, 


|to make the movement successfal, it required 
ne | the earnest support of all who believe in the 
LK + 7 - | necessity of a permanent provision for securin 
HOLKEAM CEEREM, BORPOLE.. | to the great body of English people the mere 
Tuts church, after having been closed for the of early moral and intellectual culture. Without 
last eighteen months, was re-opened last Tues- | quoting educational statistics, it is well known 
day, the 14th inst., by the Bishop of Norwich. | that millions of our fellow countrymen are de- 
It has been restored, and many portions, where barred from all intellectual pleasures. They 
necessary, rebuilt, at the sole expense,— feel no interest, and can take no part, in the 
amounting to about 9,000l.—of the Earl of great questions of the day. Their pastimes are 
Leicester. The church previously to the late | grovelling and degrading, ‘and their highest 
works was in a lamentable condition, having gims sensual gratification; and it is appalling to 
been plastered both inside and out, and the know that millions are still growing up in the 
roofs concealed by plaster ceilings. Many of like condition. It appears to me that it is a 
the windows were bricked up, and _ plaster, public duty to support the National League, as 
panels substituted upon the walls inside. The the members and council are for immediate | 
walls of the tower, as well as many other parts, action. Ever since the question of national | 
were in a very unsound condition. In the re- education has been agitated, there have been 
storation the plaster casing has been removed, alarmists, whose prophecies have been most dole- 
the stonework renewed, where necessary, and ful, and all sorts of things were to happen when | 
new windows were inserted where the old ones the working men had become educated. The | 
had been destroyed. Theeastendofthe chancel present movement is no exception. Priests, | 
has been rebuilt, with decorated buttresses and clergymen, and laymen, Liberals and Genseren, | 
five-light windows of geometrical tracery. The tives, have met at Manchester, and inaugurated 
tower, which is attached to the south aisle, has an opposition scheme: they state, which is no 
been underpinned, and the south wall taken oat doubt true, that a good deal has of late years been 
and rebuilt as high as the belfry windows. The done in the way of education; and if they are let | 
lower portion is of the thirteenth century, and alone, they will do a great deal more. Bat | 
there was sufficient evidence to show that the whether they are left alone or not, they | 
entrance to the church was through a large intend to oppose with all the forces at their | 
double door; but it had become nearly oblite- command the Birmingham godless plan to make | 
rated by alterations and repairs. A new double all the working classes atheists. When the late | 
door has now been added, with a centre clustered Lord Brougham forty years ago proposed a- 
shaft and arch mouldings, enriched with dog- scheme for the education of the poor, he was | 
tooth moulding. A new open-arcaded stone assailed by various writers as one who was going | 
staircase leads to the ringing-chamber. |to turn the country upside down, and create a, 
The whole of the roofs of the church and nation of atheists. A country gentleman of that. 
chancel are new, of pitch pine, and have carved | time, in a letter to Lord Lansdowne, to show the | 
ribs resting upon stone carved corbels. The consequences that would ensue if the theoriesof | 
west window, which is new, as well as the east Mr. Brougham were to be put in force, among 
window, is filled in with grisaille glass by | other things said,—“ Unwilling as I am to} 
Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake; the west | trespass further upon your lordship’s patience, I 


as e class,’ 








those who, like myself, have retained the little 
we then learned, there is work for us in sup- 
porting the National Education League; and de- 
termining that England shall have as good an 
educational system as other nations possess, and 
that it shall not be left to the caprice of volun- 
taries or any other class to mar its progress; 80 
that it may no longer to England’s disgrace be 
said that her working classes are the worst 
educated of all the progressive nations in 
Europe. It is a foul blot upon the national 
escutcheon ; and, in spite of all obstacles, it is to 
be hoped the earnest friends of the movement 
will not rest until it is wiped out, and a universal 
system takes its place. 

I hope the above remarks of a working man 
will not be out of place in the columns of the 
Builder, and that in another letter I may be 
allowed to state my reasons for supporting the 
programme of the League in preference to the 
one proposed by the Manchester Educational 
Union. Jack PLANE. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS IN THE YORK- 
SHIRE COLLIERY DISTRICTS, 


Tue building trade in the Yorkshire Colliery 
district has, during the past few years, been 
largely indebted to the opening out of new coal- 
mines, for a good share of the prosperity which 
it has received, and which it still enjoys. This 
important branch of the trade seems to be 
almost entirely overlooked, but there can be no 
doubt that to it the builder is largely indebted 
for the numerous small towns which spring up 
in districts where new coal-fields are being opened 
out. On the other hand, the builder is also one 
of the most important artisans that are to be 
found about a new colliery where engine-houses, 
&c., are sure to be needed. The Yorkshire coal- 
field is of a very large extent, commencing as it 
does not far from Nottingham, and extending near 
to Normanton, a distance of about 70 miles. It 
would be more appropriately known by the Mid- 
land coalfield. It is, however, to the Yorkshire 
coal-field proper that we more particularly refer, 
and in which within the past two years some 
thousands of pounds have been expended in 
building operations connected with new collieries 


windows of the aisles have stamped grisaille glass | cannot resist calling your attention to a few 


by Messrs. Powell & Sons. 

The pulpit is of Caen stone, with foliated 
panels and capitals, supported on polished red | 
granite shafts. The seating is of oak, and every | 
bench-end is enriched with carved arm-rests 
and tracery panelling, containing carved repre- 
sentations arranged conventionally from nature, 
embracing a great variety of designs — every 
bench-end being different. The lectern consists 
of an oak double desk of a pyramidal form, with 
carved ends and diapered surfaces, supported on 
a carved twisted oak central shaft, surrounded 
by four other carved shafts at the base. 





further observations which occur in opposi- 
tion to this baneful project. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that some friend to humanity were to 
attempt to improve the condition of the 
beasts of the field: to teach the horse his 
power, and the cow her value; would he be 
that tractable and useful animal he is, and would 
she be go profuse of her treasures to a helpless 
child? Could anything be more impolitic ? 


Yet there is not, that I know of, any express law 
against it; nor would it be one jot more ridi- 
culous than teaching tailors and cobblers ‘the 
beautiful system of geometry.’ ” 


alone. Many of the engine-houses and colliery 
offices areno mean specimensof architectural skill 
or workmanship. We havefirst to notice the very 
beautifal works at the Denaby Main Colliery, 
which is not only the nearest to the magnesian 
limestone formation, but the deepest pit in York- 
shire. The engine-house is a large and well- 
constructed building, and supplied with two 
beautiful engines, each 100-horse power, which 
were made by Messrs. Bradley & Craven, of Wake- 
field. Eight large boilers are also fixed on the 
premises, and are set on a new principle. The 
shafts are 13 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and are 
partly walled with brick and pertly “tubbed” 
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with metal plates. The offices and manager's 
residence are a fine block of buildings. In 
addition to these the company have also jast 
completed about 150 cottages on the pit pre- 
mises for their workpeople, who number between 
500 and 600 hands. About two miles nearer the 
centre of the coal-field,—viz., at Wath,—a very 
large undertaking is now being opened ont. The 
new project, which is t be known as the “ New 
Manver’s Main Colliery,” will be one of the 
largest pits in Yorkshire, and has involved a very 
large sum in building operations. Here the 
visitor and admirer of neat and substantial 
workmanship and design will amply be re. 
paid by a visit. 
large and commodious one. It is to have 
an open roof, similar in design to those in 
churches. The whole will be boarded and 
polished, which will give the building a neat 
and healthy appearance. Two of the largest 
engines in the district are now being fitted by 
Messrs. Black, Hawthorne, & Co., of Gateshead. 
Each is 180-horse power, and can, if needed, be 
worked up to 200-horse power. The shafts—an 
upcast and a downcast—will be nearly 300 yards 
deep ; and these, with the exception of 50 yards, 
are walled all round with bricks. Nearer Barns- 
ley, the Oaks Colliery Company are also sinking 
two new shafts, which are now about 140 yards 
deep. Here, also, a very neat engine-house and 


other buildings have been erected, which have | 
At | 
Mearsbro Dyke, the Darley Main Company have | 


found a good deal of work for masons. 


sunk new shafts, and are building engine-houses 


and offices, which for style and finish cannot be | 


excelled. At Burton Bridge, near to the Cudworth 
| times to take in everything which may conduce this important matter. 


to the advancement of the architectural pro-| unite, they must obtain that which is justly 
|fession impels me to request the insertion in| theirs. And here I would yet deprecate all such 


Station on the Midland line, a large plant has been 
fixed, and sinking operations are going on rapidly. 
In the West Yorkshire coal-fields there are at 
the present time a number of new collieries 
being opened out, which are finding employment 
for a large number of masons, &c. At Feather- 
stone, a new coal-field is being opened out by 
Messrs. Shaw & Co., who have erected a hand- 
some engine-house, which has just been finished 
by Messrs. Tattersall & Horsley, builders, of 
Featherstone. In the Normanton and Castle- 
ford districts, great improvements have been 
made, and whole streets of buildings have 
sprung ap within the last two years, in conse- 
quence of the opening oat of the numerous new 


The engine-house is a very | T 
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é can he, in the dark and - 
ing, “when no man can work td me nib a 
labour and toil to become a master of his art, a 
worker in and a lover of art? The mechanic 
the artisan, and the working men generally 
around us, are having their daily toil shortened 
and time given them for self-improvement ; but 
the architect’s assistant, the professional man 
and the worker in art, forsooth, stand still. Is 
architecture @ profession and an art? It is 
because I believe that it is, that I would seck 





been formally dedicated to Masonic uu 
Earl de Grey and Ripon. It is inthe Ttaling |e ee 
style, having in the front a projecting portico of 
7 ft. 6 in. The large room, which is on the 
principal upper floor, is 48 ft. long by 24 ft. wide 
and 24 ft. high, and is enriched with acoved and 
panelled _ Ceiling, with ornamental marginal 
counter lights. The walls are divided into com- 
partments by pilasters, having carved bases and 
Capitals, and a Corinthian cornice with fall en- 
richments. The east end is adorned with a 
large canopy, 
ache capitals ; 
as single columns, and knowledge of the 








| ought to be looked upon as something less of an 


equal, and a fellow-worker in a noble emula- 


his room is approached by a spacious staircase architectural assi 

of ee and opposite the foot of the staircase | the day be mor gan Ft Harter 
| 8 the entrance to the dining-room, which is the | tising architect be it said, there is but pods ’ 
| Same size as the lodge-room, except that it is to obtain this, and that is the offensive and oh 
only 14 ft. high. The interior also contains in- | fensive union of assistants. Of all arts and ro- 
oe and other rooms, for both the lodges of fessions, architecture surely pays worst, as rl as 
robity and St. James, together with smoking- the assistant is concerned. But this is an un- 
rooms, cloak-rooms, lavatories, &c.; and the pleasant part of my subject, and may well be 

p conege gee —_ apartments for hall- left to your readers, 
er, with requisites for cooking, &c. The| As to the social position whi istant 
architects were the late Mr. J. E. Oates, Mr. B. occupies in an ent would oman rpeasilitens 
W. Jackson, W.M. of Probity, and Mr. W.H. D. architects that, if architecture is a profession 
Horsfall. The cost of the building is about’ the assistant, as such, is socially equal to them- 
4,2541., exclusive of furnishing, which is calcn- selves, and ought to be regarded and treated as 
lated to cost 5001., so that when completed the such. Very often outside the office the social 
entire cost will be 4,7541. rank of the assistant is superior. At least, let 
both of them remember, at all times, to behave 

as architects and gentlemen. 
AN EFFORT FOR ARCHITECTS’ I have written these few remarks with the 
. | hope that some abler man, and some abler pen 
ASSISTANTS, ber ina 
; | will espouse the cause, and will help to stir up 
Sin,—The interest which you appear at all the architectural mind to the cousideration of 
If the assistants will 








your valuable paper of a few remarks upona very | pressure being brought to bear as is unhappily 
important question; namely, the status, social | being done by trade-unionists. I would simply 
and professional, of the class of architectural | say, let the architect’s assistant conduct himself 
assistants. Iam not of those who would claim| always as one who believes himself to be a 
for assistants some share of the honours of the; member of an honourable profession, and as an 
practising architects in whose offices they may | Englishman and a gentleman. 

happen to be; but I do think that an assistant AN ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 





inferior being, and as something more of an 


tion, and more especially as a gentleman, by pro- THE SEWAGE QUESTION AT WATFORD. 
fession, at least, if not otherwise. At a recent meeting of the local board of 


Bat my more immediate purpose in addressing | health, the clerk read the report of the com- 





collieries, which are to be further augmented in | 
a short time. | you, sir, is to propose the formation of an as-| mittee (accompanied by Mr. Lovejoy, the sur- 
| sociation for the social and, still more, the pro- | veyor) appointed to visit Stroud, and inspect the 
7 . fessional advancement of architectural assistants, | system of sewage deodorisation and utilisation 
BNEW MASONIO HALLS. | and to ask for your kind assistance, and that of | adopted there. The report, which was signed 
_ Durham.—The new hall which has been erected the profession generally, in what I believe to be | by all the members, recommended this system 
in this city in connexion with the Marquis of 4 proper and praiseworthy object. 








|to the consideration of the Board. The clerk 


Granby Lodge of Freemasons, has been formally | 


opened with the rites and ceremonies of the 
Royal Arch Chapter. The new hall is situate in 
Old Elvet, opposite the Court Houses, and the 
foundation stone was laid on the 22nd December, 
1868. The building has been designed by, and 


| I would propose an Association of Architec- read a letter from the secretary to the Stroud 
tural Assistants; thatitsgreat centreof operations Sewage Company, to whom the patent belongs, 
should be in London ; and that there should be| stating that the royalty which must be paid by 
‘branches in every town in the kingdom; and / the Board for permission to adopt the Stroud 
that as early as possible it should be extended to | system would be 501. a year, and one-fourth of 


‘the Continent. The branches to have direct the profits on the manufactured manure. The 


the work carried out under the care of, Mr. T. | intercommunication with each other, and with | directors of the company would give such in- 


C. Ebdy, of this city, architect. 
architecture is Early Geometrical Gothic. The 
front fagade, which is not very extensive, owing 
to the limited site, is executed in dressed ashlar 
from the Brasside quarries. The principal en- 
trance is formed by four polished red granite 
columns supporting a bold pointed arch, above 
which is a large bay window, which is formed by 
cusp lights, and the spandrels are filled with 
Masonic devices. Over the entrance is carved in 
stone “The All-Seeing Eye,” surmounted by 
crosses formed of intersecting triangles. The 
portico leads to an ante-room, 21 ft. 9 in. by 
16 ft. 3 in.; and a corridor, 11 ft. wide, leads to 
the principal staircase and banqueting hall. The 
hall, which is 46 ft. 3 in. long by 25 ft. 5 in. wide, 


and 15 ft. high, is lighted from the east by two | ) 
three-light pointed windows, warmed by open | seems to puzzle every one: what becomes in old 


fires, and ventilated by a system of syphon tubes. | age of assistants who have not the me 


| pecuniary aid to assistants out of employment ; 
| and, 3rd, the professiona 


‘such others as might afterwards be thought 


may be found in the numbers of assistants and account 


| occupy. 


Tho style of the | the London centre, and to have a direct voice in structions as would enable the Board to render 
| the government of the association. 


| the affluent water as pure as that of Stroud. 
The present objects of the association should An elaborate and able report by Mr. Lovejoy 
be,—ist, the drawing up of some standard of on the same subject was read by the chairman. 
qualification for an architectural assistant, and The report stated that the Stroud system in- 
for a practising architect ; 2nd, the advice and volved an expenditure of 2501. a year. Neither 
the tanks nor the levels belonging to the Watford 
| advancement generally Board were adapted to the process, and he esti- 
of the class of architectural assistants, and mated the cost of adopting the Stroud system at 
1,1501., in addition to the working expenses. 
The quantity of sewage at Stroud was less than 
d that of Watford, without taking into 
the London Orphan Asylum and the 
‘neither by nature nor increase of population at Watford. He calcu- 
lated the working expenses at 750/. per annum, 
and to that must be added the interest on the 
I may ask a question which original outlay, which would make a total yearly 
payment of 820/., in addition to the royalty. 
With regard to the sale of the manufactured 
ure he was not at all sanguine, after seeing 


suitable. : 
For the first of these objects a sufficient reason one-thir 


practising architects who, Di 
by education, are fitted for the positions they 


As to the second, 


ans nor the 
and so gain | man 


joini , i to practise, 
Adjoining the hall are the steward’s room, lava- | opportunity to commence to p Theit salers as| the quantity on land at Stroud; an d, although 


tory, and wine-cellars, &c. Between the ante-| themselves a competency ? 


room and banqueting-hall is a triple staircase, 
leading to the lodge-room on the left, and to the 
robing and preparation-rooms on the right. The 
lodge-room is approached by an ante-room (or 
tyler’s room), through a pointed Gothic doorway 
supported by semi-detached columns, with carved 
capitals, In the tympanum of the arch, carved 
in bas-relief, is a figure representing Moses de- 
scending from Mount Sinai with the tablets. The 
lodge-room is the same size as the banqueting- 
hall, and 30 ft. 9 in. high to the apex; the roof is 
open-timbered, the principal forming an arch. 
All the woodwork is wrought, stained, and 
varnished. 

Halifae,—The Freemasons’ Hall in Halifax has 


| assi i few of them to retire the quantity of sewage at Watford was much 
acre caus | greater than at Stroud, there would not bea much 


| altogether. 
‘The third object requires farther explanation. | larger amount of manufactured — reed 
Generally, the assistant has to work close at his estimate of the expense of ve wor. ing 
desk eight or nine hours a day, and very often the Stroud system contrasted very un cn ~ 4 
eleven or twelve hours. Many of them have/| with that of the schome proposed by me a 
not the Saturday half-holiday at all. The rest {one of the committee), which “a ae we 
very often, even if they nominally have it, have | to 4001. ; while, as regards the return for ou a 
it not practically. This long and close applica- | irrigation was far more likely to ee - 
tion during the day is so severe, that the assistant | rative than deodorisation or arn orcar—yt 
can neither have the power nor the inclination, | places where the irrigation fgg . een 
in the evenings, to enter into those more refined | adopted it was stated that t »A = = —_ 
studies of art, through which alone he can hope | sums of money, the lowest of which wou 
amply cover the working expenses and the in- 





| greater part of the bright day of h 


i f his profession, The hye 
to make himself worthy of his pr is life he is a| terest on the outlay. It was the opinion of 
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many scientific men that all processes of deo- 
dorising sewage, except the application of earth 
pure and simple, rendered it nearly if not quite 
valueless as manure. Ifthe Stroud system were 
adopted at Watford, it would be necessary to 
separate the sewage from the storm-water. At 
Leicester, after ten years’ trial of the deodorising 
process, and a loss of 12,000/., the Board of 
Health were now about to adopt irrigation. In 
conclusion, Mr. Lovejoy said he could not advise 
the Board to adopt the Stroud system. He 
believed that in the course of a few years the 
value of the application of sewage to the land 
would be better understood, and there would be 
as great a competition amongst farmers to 
obtain it as there is now a difficulty in disposing 
of it. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Wuite the Metropolitan Underground and 
the Metropolitan District companies seem 
both to meditate the repudiation of their 
obligations to extend their lines to the east 
of London, uniting them at the Tower, a new 
company is being started for the purpose of ob- 
taining an Act to enable them to form these 
same extensions, and combine them with further 
extensions. The scheme is one to incorporate au 
East and West Metropolitan Junction Company, 
which proposes not only to complete the “ inner 
circle,” but to extend the Metropolitan District 
Railway to Bow, to connect both Metropolitan 
lines with one another, and with the Great 
Eastern, the North London, and the East London, 
and to make a central station for east and west 
near the Mansion House. This larger extension 
of the scheme already authorised would probably 


be more profitable than the mere extensions to. 


Tower-hill, as it would unite the whole east and 
weat of London in one great system.——At a 
recent meeting of the North Eastern Railway 
Company in the North of England, the chairman 
said, “several years ago, when the company was 
prosperous, the directors pledged themselves to 
the public to reduce the fares to 2d. per mile for 
first-class, 1}d. for second-class, ld. for third- 
class ; but falling on adverse times, it was decided 
to postpone the reduction. Now that the com- 
pany was again prosperous, the directors felt that 
the redaction could be no longer delayed.” 
fares on the Newcastle and Carlisle section have 


been particularly oppressive on the travelling | 


public. This line opens up some of the favourite 
places of resort for both the tourist and the 
excursionist. 





HOUSE BUILDING AND BUYING. 


Your correspondent, “ J. M.” adverting in the 
Builder of December 4 to the unsanitary con- 
dition of the houses in certain “ terraces, places, 
and villas”’ in the suburbs of London, has de- 
scribed a state of things which no doubt exists 
largely. In his estimate of the causes which 
have led to the building of houses such as those 
described, however, I \ mture to think that 
““J. M.” is to a great extent mistaken; whilst 


he is certainly wrong in concluding that the | 


class of persons who occupy these houses is at 
all at the mercy of either Jandlord or builder. 

It is true that the circumstances under which 
the trade of the “ speculative builder’ is too 
frequently carried on may often cause economy 
to degenerate into ‘“‘scamping ;”’ but the faults 
in principle, and in arrangement, indicated by 
your correspondent—together with many others 
of varying character—as frequently arise from 
ignorance on the part of the builder as from the 
desire to save money. 

The fact is, that many of these “ terraces, places, 
and villas” are built, and the work personally 
directed, by men who have never previously. had 
apy experience in building, but who, encouraged 
by the prospect of “ advances” held out to them 


by ground-rent-creating speculators, go into | tures of England, France, and other countries. 


business as builders. 


Now, sir, building being a business the con- 
ducting of which in a proper manner necessitates 


The | 





referred to, are rendered careless by knowing 
that they will have to “sel!” at the same price 
as their neighbours ; but this is of comparatively 
rare occurrence, and would cease at once, and 
for ever, if tenants and purchasers were dis- 
posed to stop it. The simple and obvious remedy 
is, for those about to rent or purchase a house, 
to employ a respectable surveyor to report upon 
it; but in the course of a rather long experience, 
|I have found that it is quite an exception for 
| this precaution to be taken, even by persons 
| who are not in other respects negligent. 

As soon as it becomes the rule to employ a 
competent and independent surveyor before pur- 
chasing, or otherwise incurring responsibility in 
connexion with house property; the erection of 

| houses such as those described by “ J. M.” willno 
longer afford even the slightest hope of a profit 
| to the builders of them, and therefore the trade 
must collapse for the operation of the natural 
laws which influence any industry so situated. 

Enlarging the powers of district surveyors, 
and inspectors of nuisances as suggested, or 
even the indefinite multiplication of those very 
useful officers, would effect but little in the re- 
quired direction, so long as houses may be sold 
cr let, as they now frequently are, by the simple 
expedient of papering the walls in an agreeable 
manner. 

In conclusion, I have to state my conviction, 
that respectable builders who know their busi- 
ness, would be extremely pleased to see such a 
common-sense plan universally adopted, whilst 
the would-be tenant or purchaser would, by 
paying the small fee’ which a surveyor would 

_charge him, frequently save very much money, 

and sometimes avoid illness or possibly death. 

A BUILDER. 











| FALL OF A MILL AT BRADFORD. 

| In the vicinity of Park-road, Bradford, Osborne 
| Mill has fallen in. It was built about six years 
'ago. The building consisted of three floors. 
| Above the third floor was placed a large tank or 
cistern, which has been the cause of the destrac- 
tion. The cistern extended the whole length 
,and breadth of the building, and was about a 
_ foot higb, being intended to hold 10 in. of water. 
It was to supply the boilers and the premises 
generally with water. The sides of the tank 
were bound with iron, and it possessed a leaden 
| bottom. This tank has for some time been ob- 
|served to stand in an unsafe condition. The 
| tank broke through the two first floors that inter- 
| cepted its progress, and carried all before it to 
{the ground. Fortunately all who were in the 


\that, that which has been done for manufacturers of 


textiles ought to be done for our own manufacturers of 
hardware.’ 

Mr. Aitkin thinks that the objects which form 
the Indian Collection now exhibited there should 
be supplemented with others from the East 
India Museum ; and that the Council of State for 
India, by a permanent gift of these, will only be 
doing a graceful act, and that which has been 
done for the manufacturers of textiles. These 
objects would form a most excellent addition to 
a Free Industrial Museum, which Birmingham 
must have, avd would afford its manufacturers 
the opportunity of entering the East Indian 
markets, did they see it to their advantage to 
do g0. 








LIGHT AND AIR. 
A PLEA FOR THE POOR. 


Give to crowded Jane and court 
Light and Air. 
Give to all, for life’s support, 
Light and Air. 
To the toiling craftsman pale,— 
To the poor on half a meal,— 
To the workhouse and the gaol, 
Light aud Air. 


Hear our gasping children cry, 
Light and Air. 
Give us, Lord, or we shall die, 
Light and Air. 
Rend Thy clouds and Jet Thy sun 
Shine on homes by plague undoue ; 
Give to each and every one, 
Light and Air. 


Why will man withhold from man 
Light and Air ? 
Is it not a crime to ban 
Light and Air ? 
Give our city’s darkest spot,— 
To lorn creatures long forgot,— 
To brain and brow with fever hot, 
Light and Air. 


Give to hut and hall forthwith 
Light and Air. 
“ Let there be light,” said Holy Writ; 
Light and Air. 
Come, Hope, and cheer the wan and frail, 
That Heaven’s judgment may not fail; 
Blest health, blest health—-All Hail, All Hail, 
Light and Air ! 





EUSTON SQUARE. 
Sir,—In reply to your correspondent, “ 8.,” 








| building succeeded in securing their safety before 
| the fall took place; bat though no lives have 
| been lost, the accident has been of a disastrous | 
character. The interior and part of the sides of | 
| the building (which was 70 fc. long and 24 ft. | 
| broad) have been destroyed. Three machines, | 
| valued at upwards of 2001. each, and 3001. worth | 
of press paper, have been rendered useless, and | 
'a@ large number of pieces have been seriously 
|damaged. Two of the machines were not 
| working, and the workpeople were thus enabled 
to hear, what they could not otherwise have 
done, the first warning of the crash. 








INDIAN ART WORKS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


A coLLecTion of East-Indian works, selected | 
|from the Indian Museum, Whitehall, is now 





| Art Gallery; and Mr. W. C. Aitkin, who is 
always to the fore when he can serve the cause | 
of art, has written a very useful guide to it, 
which is sold at 1d., and materially increases 
the value of the collection. At the conclusion | 

| Mr. Aitkin says,— 
** Viewed with intelligence, these examples, their teach- | 


| ings properly understood and ~ lied, would go far to | 
| correct the vulgarities recognisable in the art-manufac- 





the possession of a large amount of very varied | as regards the elements of errprcoe designing for 


knowledge, in combination with much practical 
experience, I do not think that it is in the least | 
degree remarkable that tailors, shoemakers, and 
publicans, or even smiths, painters, or other 
mechanics, who have possibly worked almost 
exclusively at one branch only of the building 
trade, should not be able to secure this know- 


ledge by simply assuming the title of “ builder.” 


it may, perhaps, at times occur, that men 
who really do know better, but who are building 
side by side with such builders as those above 


| articles of manufacture, in whi 
| hand-in-hand. This want is not recognisable in the manu- 
factures of India. 

In a commercial point of view, the contents of this col- 
lection may be rendered useful, apart from the purposes 
which have been pointed out. With the intention of 
encouraging the manufacture of textile fabrics for export 
to India, and with the cognizance of its Council of State, 
Dr. J. Forbes Watson (who made the selection from the 
contents of the East-Indian Museum now exhibiting bere) 
wrote and published, in the year 1866, a most able and in- 
teresting volume on ‘The Textile Manufactures and the 
Costumes of the People of India.’ ” 

“ Now, it does occur to us, in glancing over the objects 





| being exhibited in the Birmingham Corporation | = 


youth and beauty go_ 


the works now being executed are to form a 


carriage and footway approach from the Euston- 


road to the Portico in Drummond-street. The 
only buildings to be erected, are two lodges, 
and the deep digging is to form an underground 
passage of good width and height for the fre- 
quenters of the gardens, to pass from one side to 
the other. ONE WHO KNOWS THE Work. 








THE JOINERS’ TRADE. 


S1zr,—The remarks of your correspondent “ Query,” in 
the Builder of November 20th, has, in a great measure, 
solved a difficulty to those of your readers who could not 
account for the high rents and increased value of house 
rty all over the country. His statement is a fair 
explanation of where the 35 per cent. goes, and also 
accounts forthe fact of finished joiner-work being*imported 
from Sw at less cost than it can be manufactured 


pro 


home. 

I do not labour under the same disadvantage as your 
former correspondent, who states that he is merely a spec- 
tator. Having been remy thirty years an operative in the 
joiner department of the building trade of Glasgow, I have 
had an opportunity of observing all the different phases of 
the trade-union, some of which I heartily support, others 
as oy detest, as tending ultimately to ruin our home 
trade, 


Blood-money, referred to by your correspondent, was 
never understood to be paid to foremen or for the pur 
of “‘driving’’ men, but rather for putting on men. I will 


| deseribe it, and ae voaders will easily see the effect on the 

i In the i 

| metal, ceramic, and textile manufactures of India can! 
clearly be traced those invaluable rules of art, a proper | 

| definition and recognition of which form the great want | 
of our more civilised industrial systems, more especially | 


cost of building betweeu twenty and thirty years ago andthe 
present time. At the time referred to it was often the 
case that some of our leading hot-headed unionists would 
leave our ranks and become contractors and employers; 
| but seldom were their views modified by the change ; they 
| were only transferred from tbs side of the workraen to that 
of the employers, It was these hot-headed men who intro- 
| duced the tyrennical system of paying blood-money, which 
was carried to a great extent. The method of doing it 
was this :—In a squad of, say, from twenty to forty men 

the employer would select a pair of ready: handed go-a-head 
fellows, and pay them a few shillings a week extra. These 
were generally put to doors and windows, or such work 
that several pairs could be put to the same quantity of 
work at the same time; then the blood-suckers ed 
their value to their ——ees by putting on the nary- 
paid men, and those that were left behind either had to 


submit toa reduction of wages or leave the work. This 
state of things induced many to become unionists who 
were not otherwise favourable, except to ged rid of these 





; Bow open for exhibition in the Corporation Art- > 


oppressors. The first effort made was to agitate for a 
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uniform rate of wages, whereby the good and the bad, the 
fast and the slow, workman, would be paid the same wages. 
This was so far a success, as it was agreed to by the good 
men and zealously supported by the inferior men; but it 
did not prevent the employers paying blood-suckers as 
before, which still showed who were the men, The 
next attempt was more successful. In the squads 
where the system of blood-sucking continued, a contri- 
bution was raised among the workmen for the purpose 
of paying the foremen to stay their hands. Fora time 
it was known to be the case that these men received 
blood-money from both their fellow workmen and their 
employers. This did not last long. The employers seeing 
all men work a'ike, the blood-money , and work. 
men became more comfortable; and now the other ex- 
treme has been reached, as illustrated by “ Query,” in 
the case of the union visitor, and that of the workman not 
being allowed to do more than his neighbour; or if he 
does the place will soon be made too hot for him. There 
is now no need for blood-money. If a man does more 
than is considered right by his shopmates, a meeting at the 
next meal-hour will put it all in order, or he will be 
reported, 

n one occasion I saw s decent conscientious shopmate 
ersecuted at the instance of an apprentice who worked 
ittle himself, and annoyed others who were workiog 

beside him. This man spoke to him in avery friendly way, 
and concluded by telling him that he was acting the part 
of a very mean robber towards his employer. The boy 
received the advice in a very different spirit from that in 
which it was given, and represented to his shopmates that f, . 
this was master's spy; and he was watched, annoyed, | — which is almost like glass, and has, consequently, very 
and his tools destroyed, and sand put on the wood he had | ittle disposition to absorb « sharp drying colour, such as 
to dress, till he left the trade in disgust, and is now that described by your correspondent. The oil, on the, 
carrying on ® small business ia another trade. | contrary, does not dry, but becomes absorbed all over. 
If workmen continue to limit the quantity of work to | ‘8®, Surface, and forms a “key” for the succeeding 
be performed by each man, as has been done for some | °°S¢, and prevents the possibility of peeling off. 
time past, we shell very soon see joiner’s work brought | This mode is, { think, the most reasonable, and cer- | 
from Sweden to Glasgow as well as to London. _k tainly in every way the cheapest that can be adopted, and 
I can confidently recommend it, knowing that wherever it | 
has been followed it has never failed. | 
The succeeding coats can be put on at the discretion of 


CATASTROPHE, CALEDONIAN RAILWAY the painter and according to what is required, 
TERMINUS, EDINBURGH. J.C, Pane. 


&rr,—I am glad that your correspondent, “‘ Observer,” | Srm,—We do not desire any controversy with our com. | 
has drawn attention to the recent catastrophe at the New | cetitors as to the merits of the different hard cements; 
Station here. Although there has been fortunately no | but since ‘A Clerk of Works” spoke of Keene's and 
Joss of life, still it is surely an important enough matter | Parian cements as identical, it was not unfair oa our part 
for a Government inquiry, quite as much ¢o as the burst- | to inform him of the difference between them. 
ing of a boiler, or the stranding of a clipper tea-sbip. | The letter in your last number from the manufacturers 

That a building of euch magnitude, intended for the use Of Keene’s cement states that “A Clerk of Works” is 
of the public, should come down with @ run, after afew probably correct in attributing the peeling off of paint 
squares of slating had been put upon it, is surely a subject | from the surface of Keene's cement to dampness, and 
tor serious consideration. | that this is likely to occur when the ground-work is not 

The theory that a broken casting, or faulty tie-rod | thorougbly dry. We must suppose, therefore, that there 
caused the complete downfall of a rvof, covering a space | Would be constant failure in pewly-constructed buildings, 
450 ft. by 72 ft., is of course sheer nonsense. | the walls of which are generally in a damp state. Parian 

The building stood upon piles; the more need forcareful | cement is not affected in the same way, and may be 
bracing of the superstructure, These piles, it is stated, painted on with safety within a few hours after the work 
have not moved. I have po reason to doubt it; but it is | bas been finished. Faancis & Co, 
the more evident that there has been some frightful care- 
lessness in designing the roof and supporting piliars. The | 
shed is now in process of reconstruction. 


men ‘‘ executing” works. They applied the sunlights, no 
doubt, and under the separate contract ; but the ailders 
in whose name the notice was given had the principal 
hand in fixing them. Then, again, as to the notice, and 
the terms in which it was framed.’ It was admitted that 
the attention of the district surveyor was called to the 
fixing of the sunlights, and all matters appertaining to 
the work. There was no concealment,—no attempt at 
concealment. Again, if the notice might be taken as 
somewhat too vague and general in its terms, it must nct 
be forgotten that this notice was prepared by Mr. Kerr's 
own clerk, no doubt actiog uader perfectly honest motives. 
Mr. Kerr could scarcely challenge the sufficiency of a 
—_ meres at - — te when it was clear no 
ment was inten the ies, 
rg og wal ok y parties, The summons 








KEENE’S CEMENT AND PAINT. 


Sia,—As there does not appear any satisfactory rep] 
to “ Painter ” respecting the mode of pelating «Keene's 
cement,” allow me to suggest for the benefit of those con- | 
cerned that it should be painted in the same manner as 
that recommended in my “instructions for the use of 
Martino 8 cement,” as I believe that the same modus 
operandi will hold good in both cases, It is as follows :— 
The first coat to consist solely of linseed oil, Body colour 
should be avoided. My reasons for this are, all the “ hard 
cements,” when finished for painting, have a very fine sur- 























Before it is | 
finished and opened for traffic, the public mind ought | 
surely to be set at rest as to its stability aod safety. 

An Unrortunate Suargnoupen, 


BUILDING COMMITTEES. 


&rr,—When the initiate read the decisions of building | 
| committees on the several topics of the day, or when they 
| scan morn‘ng reports of ‘‘ Yesterday’s Board Meeting,” 
| how highly amused they must be, When half a dozen 
intelligent bey epee = = a conclave respecting 
a | the nature of the stone to be used in the erection of their 
BUILDING ACT. | parish church, they a think that all their ignorance, 
. . ’ | wormed from each individually and painted in its brightest 
NOTICE FROM BUILDERS, | hue, willbe to-morrow in pubis’ pola’, Viewing the 
Atthe Marlborough-street Police-court, a summons was | question as rationally as we cao, it would appear that 
taken out by Mr. Kerr, district surveyor of St. James's, vothing but censure awaits, as a rule, building commit- 
against Messrs. Strode & Co., patentees and manufacturers | tees. What are their daties? Undoubtedly to super- 
of sun-burners, 19, Osnaburghb-street, for neglecting to | intend the erection of the building, from cutting the first 
give notice of alterations and to pay certain fees claimed sod until the last coat of plaster be dry. Their mabiliry 
by Mr. Kerr. | to judge between good and bad work prevents their exer- 
The committee of the Army and Navy Club, in Pall- | cising just control over the unhappy builder—for unhappy 
mall, decided upon making # new smoking-room in the | he is who succumbs to unrighteous judgment ; and as they | 
club, the plans of which were prepared by their architect, | are bound to condemn at times to illustrate the power of | 
The builders gave notice to Mr. Kerr, the district sur- | authority, the natural result is that bad material is 
veyor of tt. James's, under the 38th section of the Act, | allowed to be used with an approving smile, while good | 
of their intention to commence, describing the alterations | sound work is cursed and condemned, and is the cause of | 
as ‘‘a new staircase, wall, piers, and flues,” and Mr. Kerr, | the “ ounce youthful locks now grey with age,” standing | 
from time to time, inspected the progress of the work. | erect on six old heads, and causing such indignation ae} 
ihe contract for the supply of the sun-burners had been | they are sworn to resent on this bold and fearful man by— 
given to Messrs. Strode k Co., the manufacturers and | stopping payments. The architect ? Of him anon. There | 
patentees of that article, who fitted thém up at the time | is one point about a building committee that is highly | 
the alterations in the room were going forward. Their | satisfactory te all concerned with them, viz., their tps 
contract with the committee of the club was entirely | of argument. Whether the phrenological development of | 
distinct from that of the builders; and whether they | a committeeman be entirely ifferent from that of another | 
were therefore to be considered as bound to give notice | man, or whether it is only that portion of the head which | 





CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 


| semitones, 


subscription, and that each must have s committee of 
superintendence, we may well wonder at their ever being 
built. Committees there unquestionably should be, but 
not for the purpose of directing or influencing the work. 
Canvassing subscriptions is their duty, and seeing that the 
money is | ap once used after they have got it. When an 
architect is chosen for the purpose of designing a build- 
ings he should have full power to act independently, nor 
look to any committee for advice ; from the architect, and 
him alone, should the bilder take instructions; and com- 
mittees only hinder work by interfering, and in reality 
cause two-thirds of the differences that arise during the 
construction of a building. Epwin 8, France. 








THE COLUMN OF THE COUNCIL, ROME. 


MeN are hard at work on the Janiculam 
Mount, erecting the column intended to comme- 
morate the present Council. It will take the 
shape of a Doric column on pedestal, surmounted 
with a bronze statue of St. Peter, and will be 
about 78 ft. in total height. The shaft will be 
formed of rare coloured marbles recently dis- 
covered at the Emporium; the base and capital 
being of white Carrara marble. The square 
pedestal will be adorned with four bas-reliefe, 
including a representation of the ceremony of 
opening the Council. 





NOTES ON CAMPANOLOGY. 
* RING on, ring on, ye merry, merry bells, 
We love your music well.” 

Since my article on “ The Bells and Quarter 
Chimes of Great St. Mary’s” was printed in the 
Builder of the 4th inst., a friend has kindly sent 
me a copy of a new work, just published, on ‘‘ The 
Church Bells of Cambridgeshire,” by the Rev. 
J. J. Raven, B.D., of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, Head-master of Yarmouth Grammar 
School; and I must say it is a valuable contri- 
bution to the Campanology of England. On the 
present occasion, however, I will merely give 
one or two extracts which may be interesting to 
general readers :— 


“Of course,” says the author, “‘ when bell-loving Elizae 
beth paid her great visit to Cambridge there was a grand 
jangling. On Friday, the 4th of August, 1564, she made 
her entry amidst the clanging of all the church and college 
bells in the town. Considering that there was not a decent 
peal in the place, the noise must have been intolerable. 


| There could have been no merry ring of eight to divert 
| the ear; nought but the Babel of the various representa- 


tives, chiefly of C, B, B flat, A, and intermediate demi- 
It would have driven an Elizabethan glee 
composer mad. ‘Such churches as were negligent herein 
were afterwards called upon, and were fined, some 8s. 4d., 
some more, some less.” 8. Mary’s escaped the hizher 
penalty, the churchwardens paying only ‘ijs. ijd., to the 
Quens Almoners servant for not ringing at the Quenes 
coming.’ or a a 
And now, having reached a period at which Change- 
ringing begins to make its appearance, let us see a little 
of the rise and progress of this healthy and ingenious 
amusement. The first to reduce the art to a system was 
Fabian Stedman, 8 printer, resident in Cambridge, who is 
said to have printed his changes on slips of paper in his 
leisure hours, and taught them to his company in the tower 
of S. Benedict. ‘ Within these fifty or sixty years,’ says 
he, writing ahout 1667, ‘Changes were not known, or 
thought possible to be Rang: Then were invented the 
Sixes, being the very ground of a Siz-score: Then the 
Twenty, and Twenty-four, with several other Changes.’ 
[‘ Tintinnalogia,’ 1668.] We may mark the rise of Change- 
ringing in Cambridgeshire, then, by the improvements in 
the Bene’t peal from 1607 to 1615, by the making of 
Great S. Mary’s four into five in 1611, &c., &c., but more 
conclusively from the general fact that 18 per cent. of the 
bells now existing in the couaty were cast in the early aalf 
of the seventeenth century. Among the benefactors of 
this age we may reckon Sir Thomas Sutton, the founder 
of the Charterhouse, who gave 
‘To the Parson and Churchwardens of Balsham, 
for the time being towards the buying a Bell, to be 
hanged in the Steeple, to amend the Ring there, 
201i.’ [Stowe’s “ Survey,” ed. 1618. } 


under the 38th section of the Act, and pay a separate fee 
to the district surveyor, was the question to be decided. 
Mr. Knox, in giving his decision, said that to allow the 
contention of Mr. Kerr to wail would be to let ina 
very dangerous principle, and one that be could not be- 
lieve the Legislature ever contemplated ; for if he decided 
that a separate notice and fee were due from Messrs. 
Strode & Co., on account of their having a separate con- 
tract with the committee, every one who had such a con- 
tract, however trifling the work to be performed, would 
become liable for a separate fee to the surveyor, There 
was no doubt as to the importance of the decision at which 
he might arrive in this case, affecting as it did the inte- 


rests of so many tradesmen, as well as the district sur-— 


veyors. It seemed to him that the general principle he 
should keep in view was rather the protection of the 
public than the multiplication of fees, It was absolutely 
necessary, under the Act, that a proper notice should be 
given to the district surveyor, pointing out to him the 
nature of the additions or alterations in hand affecting 
any —’ The only question was~who wae to give 
this notice? Sappose that the builder who gave notice 
to the district surveyor chose to include in his notice 
other alterations in progress at the same time, but 
ondertaken under different contracts, would not that 
be well enough ? He was inclined to think so, inas- 
much as there was protection for the public as far as 
the inspection of the district surveyor could secure it ; 
and the builder who chose to include any alterations, 
additions, &e., would be answerable if there were any 
infringement of the law. There must, however, be bona 
Ades, and the notice given must be clear and intelligible. 
He was inclined to think that was the correct view of the 

neral principle, but in the present case he was not abso- 


e 
lately constrained to go so far as a decision on the general | 


by no means clear 


Principle. In th t case it was 
Gat Meera “ie & Co i pveition of trades- 


Strode & Co, were in the 


| contains argument, I know not; bu 
| in the whole course of my professional career I have 
| seldom met with a committee man who possessed the bump 


| of reason. Inte'ligence, be it understood, is often largely | 
ped (by the way, I am not a phrenologist), but | 


| develo é 
| reason ‘* dweileth in another sphere.” So intelligent have 


| J seen one at times, that he has called a brick a brick, and 
| a stone a stone, but when finding that he was the possessor 
lof so much information, I talked of lintels, rafters, 
| tie-beams, spars, dogs, and the like, my amateur friend 
| became seized with a violent fit of sneezing, which abruptly 
| terminated our interesting interview. The architect is 
| not free from annoyance by these six men of surpassing 
| intelligence, but, on the contrary, is often perplexed and 
| thwarted more than enough. It is not to be supposed for 
| one moment that these gentlemen can understand a draw- 
ing, or yet make head or tail of it; even the addition to 
the qaick committeeman’s eye of his spectacles scarcely 
| enables him to translate a single line out of the carefully- 
| drawn plan before him; yet he suggests alterations. 
| Again, removing bis glasses for the purpose of rubbing and 
re-fixing them, fe ‘ofession 
| of an elevation, and understanding it little better than he 
did the pian, thinks he will wear the air and manner 
lof @ critic; so proposes with reference to the wall 
| space—upon the division of which you prided your- 
| self so mueh—some additions. Then does your whole 
| frame tremble, and with clenched fist you feel as if with 
| one fell swoop you could mow down your six commanders 
like so many blades of grass. 
sand pleasant graces, and fearful lest 
| you excite their wrath and displeasure, you at once coin- 
cide with their every wish, and so ignorance wins the day. 
These few remarks may more appeared frivolous aud 
ifling, but they are none the less true. 
into sieilention that ten churches out of twelve that 


wearing false smile 


spring into existence in the United Kingdom are built by 


but certain it is, that 


scans with professional scrutiny, @ gem | gn Art, but from the 


Still it may not be, but | ever, to quote Mr. Raven once more, 


When we take in our 


So much for Mr. Raven’s account of the wild 
jangling in the “Golden Days of Good Queen 
Bess,” and the subsequent improvement in bel’- 
ringing. 

I would now introdace one who was the most 
celebrated composer and ringer, and under whose 
superintendence and management the “ Ancient 
College Youths” made the greatest progress 
during the first half of the last century: I 
allude to Benjamin Annable. Relating to this 
\remarkable man the following paragraph ap- 
‘peared in the Public Advertiser of Monday, 
_ February 9, 1756 :— 

“A few nights ago was buried under the Tower of St. 
| Bride's, Mr. Benjamin Annable, the best ringer that wasever 
| known in the World. Till his Time Ringing was only call'd 
Strength of his great Genius, he 


hematics, and tis now a Science. 
d Ringing was like a Newton in 


Philosophy, a Ratcliffe in Physic, a Hardwicke in Wisdom 
and Law, a Handel in Music, s Shakespeare in Writing, 
and a Garrick in Acting, O rare Ben! ” 

This is, indeed, “ coming out strong.” How- 
“a mourning 
peal was rang for this worthy man in Great.-St.- 
Mary’s Tower, Cambridge:” and I doubt not 
the same thing was done at many other churches 
bell ringing island.” 
Tuomas WALESBY. 


| married it to the Mat 
| This Man in Figures an 
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LONDON TRAMWAYS. 


Last week saw the commencement of the con- 
struction of the tramway, in the East of London, 
authorised in the last session of Parliament. 
This is, we believe, the first breaking of ground 
tor this purpose since Train’s trams were re- 
moved in Westminster and the Kennington 


and said he hoped soon to see an arrangement |students in all have attended the evening 
which would “ent the education of every child | classes.” There were 13 successful competitors 
in Great Britain. But the object of that institu-| for the prizes, which were distributed by the 
tion had a special reference for those who needed | bishop, after which appropriate resolutions in 
what had recently been known by the term | support of the school were passed. 


‘technical education,”—an education that shal! The Frome School of Art.—The presentation of 
adapt them for the future occupation that may | the Government prizes to the successful pupils 








district. The new line, which will be double, 
has 4-in. rails, level with the roadway. The rail | 


proper is smooth and on the outside of the sur- 
face; then a groove for the reception of the. 
flange of the wheel intervenes : the inner surface | 
of the rail is corrugated to afford foothold for 
horses. The rails are laid upon longitudinal | 
sleepers, of Baltic timber, 6 in. deep by 4 in. | 
thick ; these are laid upon Portland cement, and 
are kept at equi-distance by cross ties of iron, 
about 1¢ in. by # in., which are bound to the 
cast-iron shoes in which the rails are laid. Mr. 
Hopkins is the engineer of the line, Mr. Page, 
resident engineer, and Messrs. Fisher & Parrish, 
the contractors, with Mr. M. W. Anderson as 
their managing overseer. 


CESSATION OF WORKS IN PARIS. | 


We learn by a letter from Paris “ That the 
authorities there are about to enter upon a system 
altogether opposed to that of the last fifteen 
years. After having built outrageously, they are 
now going to do nothing, and will hardly finish | 
the works already begun, at least in Paris. The 
Opera ‘drags its slow length along,’ and the 
Hotel Dieu, which it was intended to complete 
at the same time, does not proceed more | 
rapidly.” 

It does not appear whether this sudden change 
proceeds from financial or political considera. | 
tions. But, perhaps, the recent conduct of the/| 
classe ouvriére, in regard to the election of can- | 
didates personally hostile to the Emperor, may 
have disgusted him, 











SCHOOLS OF ART AND OF SCIENCE. 


The Newcastle-under-[yne School of Art.— 
The annual meeting of the friends and supporters 
of this institution has been held at the Town- 
hall, and was, as usual, well attended. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. E. J. Edwards. 
The walls were adorned with the principal pro- 





lie before them, and in connexion with which | of this school kas been made by the Marchioness 
their power would be greater in securing an of Bath. There was a numerous attendance. 
honourable maintenance for themselves. He The school has got new and spacious premises 
was quite unconscious of being in any sense an in the literary and scientific building. The Rev. 
alarmist, but he confessed he looked with a great Prebendary Horner, the president of the school, 
deal of anxiety to the commercial fature of this was in the chair. In course of his address he 
country ; he believed they needed to pay atten- said he was glad to state that they had better 
tion such as they had never yet paid to the pre- prospects of success than they ever had before. 
cise objects which their schools of artand science They had had, as they knew, a great deal of 
were seeking to secure. They needed cultivated trouble arising out of a change of masiers. 
workmen ; and when he referred to the working The school, in consequence, went down, and the 
class, he believed that the sons of our manufac- committee were in the utmost perplexity. _How- 
turers, and those aiming to be foremen in the ever, they succeeded in obtaining the services of 
various manufactories equally needed cultiva- a gentleman, whose careful attention to the 
tion in the race upon which they were entering. school and every pupil in it had re-established 
Nevertheless, he believed that England, at the their school ; and now that they had a fitting 
present time, distinctly held h rown; but with place to meet in, and a very good master, they 
the prospect, he hoped, of a large disarmament hoped they were entering on @ prosperous way. 
on the Continent, there would be a large addition In the evening there were forty-six pupils, all of 
to the force of labour brought into the labour the artisan class, besides twenty-six mornin 


‘market. They would have to look very keenly pupils ; and twenty of the artisan class attend 
at all those points in connexion with which they the scienceclass. The result of the examination 


were exposed to competition and difficulty, and held here was that 450 works had been sent up 
he was therefore present to press upon all who to London—which in itself was good proof of 


had influence, whether manufacturers or occupy- | Mr. Goepel’s activity, for last year they had only 
‘ing positions among the poor, who by a little 360. Thirty-four of their pupils had passed the 


kindly help or suggestion might be induced to | examination, and thirteen had obtained prizes, 


| avail themselves to an extent that had never yet | while three had full certificates in all the grades. 
been witnessed, of the power ready at their own | It should be remembered that this was in a com- 


hands, upon certain conditions. Two students | petition wherein 50,000 or 60,000 specimens 
of the school had obtained Queen’s prizes ; twelve were sent in. Moreover, one of their pupils had 
had their works selected for national competi- gained a scholarship of 50l. a-year at Kensing- 
tion; and many prizes and extra prizes were |ton; and they had been paid for twenty-three 
gained by others among the students. ‘pupils, as against thirteen last year. This 

The Oxford School of Science and Art. —| showed the interest taken in the school by the 
Evening classes in several scientific subjects artisan class,—the class they hoped to do 80 
have been formed, numbering in all some seventy | mach good for. Science and art ought never to 
or eighty students. The present arrangements be separated, and therefore it was he was glad 
include Building Construction and Drawing, ‘to see that twenty of their pupils had been ex- 
Animal Physiology, Elementary Mathematics, | amined in science. 
and Inorganic Chemistry. 

The Birmingham School of Art.—The usual 
meeting of the Art Students’ Literary Associa- | 
tion has been held in the Reference Library of the | FROM Soeee. 
school, Mr. C. E. Emery, chairman. The business | Carlaverock.—The publishing firm of Messrs. 
of the evening consisted of a selection of | A. & C. Black have just done a kindly deed to 








ductions of the students, and although there were | readings from art works. Mr. Jenks’s selection mark the spot where rest the remains of Robert 
fewer of the works in the elementary section than | was from “ Dresser’s Art of Decorative Design,” Paterson, the “ Old Mortality of Sir Walter 
usual shown, the drawings which were exhibited on the “ Power of Ornament to Express Feeling.” | Scott’s novel, a deed similar to that of the great 
were as a whole of a better class than on any Mr. C. B. Agnesse’s readings were ‘“ Selec- wizard himself, when he cansed to be erected in 
former occasion, and reflected credit upon Mr. | tion from Ruskin” and the “ Rev. E. Young on | the churchyard of Irongray, stewartry of Kirk- 
Bacon, the head master, as well as upon the! Pre-Raffaelitism,’ comprising the thoughts of cudbright, a tombstone over the resting-place of 
students themselves. They included outline the two authors on the subject of historical Helen Walker, the prototype of Jeanie Deans. 
drawings from flat examples, outline drawings painting. A discussion followed each of the|The venerable renovator of the tombs of the 
from the cast, shaded drawings of ornament readings. Covenanters, in the last of his peregrinations at 
from the flat and from the cast, flower-painting| The Cambridge School of Art.—The annual his hallowed work, was in the neighbourhood of 
from the flat and from nature, shaded drawings distribution of prizes to the successful students Bankend, parish of Carlaverock, about eight 
from the cast of figure, painted monochrome in this school took place in the small arsembly miles from Damfries, when he was seized with 
from the cast in oi], and designs for the decora- room, Guildhall, on which occasion the room was illness, and was found on the roadside. He was 
tion of porcelain, The last-named should, filled to overflowing. Professor Lightfoot oc- romoved to a friendly house, where he died in a 
perhaps, take the first position as s cupiedthe chair. Mr. W. M. Fawcett (hon. sec.) few days, and was interred in the churchyard of 
excellence, the student who produced the de- read the report, which said :— Carlaverock. No stone marks the spot where 


signs (W. P. Rhodes) having, as the reports 
showed, obtained a medal in the national 


“The committee had to congratulate the students and 
friends of the School of Art on its continued prosperity. 


he reposes ; but the particular place is known. 
Messrs. A. & C. Black recently gave orders that 


competition, and also been honoured with a The success on the Government examination, and in a monument should be erected over Old Mor- 


national scholarship as an art student. The 
report of the committee, which was read and 
adopted, stated that as far as the success of the 
school was concerned this year in competition, 
the committee had every reason to be satisfied. 
The report of Mr. J. P. Bacon, head master of 
the school, was also read and adopted. It stated 
that the attendance in the classes and the pro- 
gress of the students had been satisfactory. In 
the month of March the annual examination was 
held. Twenty-four students were examined; 


prizes awarded by the Government for works done during 
the year, has been greater than for several years past. 
Thirteen have this year received third-grade prizes, 
against six last year. 
Two have been honourably mentioned, five having 
been last year. 
Ten have received second-grade prizes, against six 
last year. 


Forty-one have received certificates of having satis-— 


fied the examiners, + twenty-eight last year, 
and one free student has been elected, against two 
last year. 
The names of these prize-holders will be announced 
when the prizes are distributed.” 


tality’s grave, and with good taste directed 
that the memorial should be in keeping with the 
simple taste of him it was designed to comme- 
morate. In accordance with Messrs. Black’s 
instrnctions, Mr. Thomas M‘Meekan, mont- 
mental mason, Dumfries, has finished a head- 
stone of red freestone, and which has been 
placed in Carlaverock Churchyard. The stone bas 
a circular top, with a beaded moulding. Near 
the upper part a mallet and chisel, crossed, are 
cat in relief, and underneath is the following 


thirteen passed satisfactorily ; and oneobtaineda Mr. F. T. Palgrave afterwards read a paper on inscription :— 


prize. All the drawings finished in the school 
during the year are required by the Department 
of Science and Art, to be sent to London in April 


“The Practical Laws of Decorative Art.” 
The Salisbury School of Science and Art.—The 
annual distribution of prizes to the pupils of this 


for examination. At the first or separate exami- | school took place at the Council Chamber, in the 


nation the works of sixteen students were satis- 
factory, four obtained prizes, and one honourable 
mention, The chairman distributed the prizes. 
The meeting pledged itself to support the 
school. 

The Bristol School of Art.—The distribution of 
the Government prizes and certificates awarded 
to the pupils of this school has taken place in the 
large hall of the institution. There was a nume- 
rous and influential gathering. Mr. 8. Morley, 


M.P., occupied the chair. In opening the pro- | 


ceedings, Mr. Morley expressed his deep convic- 
tion of the importance of institutions like that, 


presence of a numerous and influential assembly. 
The Bishop of Salisbury presided. The Rev. 
R. G. Swayne read the report, which said, as to 
_ the progress of the school :—“It has now been 
| at work for more than four years; for nearly the 
three last of these under the present master, Mr. 
Fraser, and the results attained have fairly 
answered the expectations formed. The number 
of students at the evening classes, who are, 
almost without exception, young men and lads, 
| the sons of tradesmen and artisans, is at present 
31; that of the day classes, 22. Daring the 
|Summer and winter sessions of this year 46 


ERECTED 
TO THE MEMOBY 


oF 
ROBERT PATERSON, 


THE 
OLD MORTALITY 
or 
Sir Watrer Scort, 
WHO WAS BURIED HERE, 
February, 1801, 


Why seeks he with unwearied toil 

Through Death’s dim walls to urge his way, 
Reclaim his long arrested spoil, 

And lead oblivion into day ? 





Perth—Workmen have been taking down 
_an old house in the Watergate, for an ingress 
, to the Free West Church, which is to be built in 
|Tay-street. The bouse in question, says a local 
| paper, is, without doubt, one of the oldest, if not 
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wooden front, which hid the massive wooden 
work behind. Judging from its style of archi- 
tecture, the house must have been built either in 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. The archi- 
tecture is the Early Scottish, ing to the 
Norman. As originally built, the house had on 
the ground floor three circular archways, which 
served either for doors or windows. The arches 
were built of ashlar-work, and were faced in 
front with two large polished stones meeting in 
the centre. On the ground-floor there are no 
windows to the back. The town houses of the 
higher class, down to the sixteenth century, had 
balconies in front, and so had the one taken 
dowa in the Watergate. According to tradition, 
the house was, at the time of the Reformation, 
occupied by Mr. Patrick Murray, whose son, as 


the most ancient house in the town. Ithada! The remarks on spun glass are curious and 
| interesting. 
_known that at one time not only were glittering | 
dresses of a mixture of silk and spun glass worn, 
/a8 well as aigrets for ornamenting ladies’ 
| bonnets, which waved about with the lightest | The ‘ Appointment Diary” gives the means of 
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| breeze, bat “the flowing black curls, which, | 


VARIORUM. 
WE have before us a number of Letts’s popular 


Diaries for 1870; some a shilling each, one six- 


tion, and will meet the wants of a large class. 


|entering engagements for every hour. The 


| when worn by a prince, became the admiration | Medical Diary is extremely portable, and well 


| of all Paris, were likewise made of spun glass, | suited for the purpose intended 


'eurled with irons.” 


jfear of natives inhabiting it, or obligation to 
natives who reared it and perhaps died with it 
still on their heads. In the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers at Paris, it seems, in the glass-room 
there is a lion of life-size “ with splendid hair 
and bristling mane,” whose capillary attractions 
are all of spun glass, which, by the way, is truly 





John Knox states, was killed when the queen capillary or tubular, just as real hair is, and can 
regect and a portion of the French army entered | even be filled with mercury by help of an ex- 
Perth, on May 29th, 1559. hausted receiver. 

The publishers merit a little compliment for 
the way in which they have got up M. Sauzay’s 
volume, 











Notes and Studies. By Dutron 
Sampson Low, Son, & 


Boohs Receiberd, : 
Art in England, 
— Cook. London : 
Marvels of Glass-making in all Ages. By A.| Marston. 1869. 
Son d'tiosion ted. London: Sampson Low,| Tur title of this little book is too large, and, 
’ _ ‘moreover, will keep off buyers ; for many, if they 


Tue marvels of glase are great and innumerable. knew that the volume simply consists of a number 
The transparency whereby to the eye alone this of pleasantly-written papers about artists and art- 
hard and solid substance seems as if it had not doings, might in this age of careless reading be | 
even fluid or aérial, far leas solid existence, is disposed to !ook to it who certainly would give | 
not the least of its marvels. By its telescopic no thought to the study of “Art in England.” 
arrangements, we see into otherwise impene-| The headings of some of the chapters will better | 
trable space, and bring invisible worlds into show the nature of the book :—“ Mrs. Hogarth | 
sight. By its microscopic forms, we bring up and her Lodger” (Alex. Runciman); “ George 
out of the invisibility of minuteness, new worlds Romney”; “The Story of a Scene-painter” 
of being and of life as far beyond our limited (Loutherbourg) ; “Sir Joshua’s Pupil” (North- 
sight as are the star -dust suns and worlds cote); “ The Pupil of Sir Thos. Lawrence” 
with which it shows us that the firmaments of (Harlow); and so on. An interesting paper on 
heaven are strewed. Even yet its marvels are that very indifferent man and wonderful artist, 
on the increase. By the spectroscopic prism Turner, closes the volume, which is instructive 
we now .can see infinitesimal traces of sub- as well as readable. 
stances where before not a ghost of them could 
be seen ; and can identity the existence of kaown | 
elements of earth in the sun, and even inthe The Lord’s Prayer Illustrated. By F. R. Pick- 
wisps of hydrogenous nebulosity which form the  ®8SG!LL, R.A., and Henry ALrorp, D.D. 
far-oif background of the firmamental sky. | London: Longmans, Green, Reader, & Dyer. 
The marvels with which the wo:k under, 1870. 
notice chiefly deals, however, are marvels of Dr. ALrorn,in his preface, says Mr. Pickersgill’s 
another kind, such as forms of art; and many designs were submitted to him during the last 
of these are not only described, but beantifully | autumn, with a suggestion that he should con- 
illustrated by autotypes and wood engravings. | nect them together by writing some letter-press 
The chief interest of the book in any one sub- in accordance with the leading idea of the artist. | 
ject may be said to be centred in goblets and It seemed to the dean, however, that this idea | 
drinking-glasses, many fine examples of which | would be most clearly brought out by throwing 
are illustrated. Next in interest come glass- the illustrative text into a poetical dramatic form, 
cutting and engraving, with more illustrated | and he has accordingly, in a charming poem, | 
examples. Then there are elaborate mirrors and | entitled “ The Children of the Lord’s Prayer,” 
looking-glasses, to which other arts lend their developed at once the meaning of the artist and 
aid. The colouring of precious stones, and the the spirit of the words which enter into the daily 
formation of false pearls, the marvels of spun prayer of all Christians. Parts of the poem are 
glass, iridescence of glass, water-glass, optical | of the highest order of merit, and will live. Mr. 
glasses, lighthouses, and various other cognate Pickersgill’s designs are nine in number, and are 
subjects, are also treated of; as well as the characterised by great breadth and beauty. We 
composition of glass itself, and the processes of should especially point to the first, “ Our Father 
its manufacture, both as a raw material and as which art in Heaven;” and the third, “ Thy Will 
a work of art. These, with an introduction and be doneon Earth asitisin Heaven.” Thedraw- 
an alphabetical index, pretty well exhaust the ings are engraved with great skill and excellence 
work as a treatise. by the Brothers Dalziel. I at 
The author ia not quite correct in all his paper, and binding, this book is not for 1870 
statements. He states, for example, that alune, but for a long string of years after. 


soluble glass was invented in 1825 by Dr. Fasch, | 


of Munich, who called it water-glass; whereas : chak : 
soluble glass was well known of old,—it is hard, © -Mottocs and Aphorisms from Shakxspeare. 


to say how long,—under the name of “ oil of | London : James Hogg & Son. 
flints.” Tur wonderful wisdom and variety of Shak- 


We may here quote the recipe for making speare is well shown by this little book, wherein, 











With beautifal print, | 





water-glass given by M. Sauzay :— 


“Soluble glass is obtained by melting in a refractory 
crucible a mixture of ten parts of potash, fifteen parts of 
uartz finely pulverised, and one part of charcoal powder. 
‘hen it is melted, the glass is cast: it is afterwards 
puiverised and treated with four or five times its weight of 
oiling water. A solution is thas obtained, which, ap- 
= to other bodies, dries rapidly in contact with the air. 
t skilful workmen take up this idea and perfect it.” 


The less quartz thera is, we may here note, 
or the more potash, the more apt will the glass 
be to be affected by damp, or even to deliquesce. 
It may be a question, therefore, how far pulver- 
ised quartz may be incorporatable with the 
already formed glass, as a paste, after its basis 
has been got by farnace or other heat. Spread 
on a wall, for example, in solution, with a brush, 
@ powdering with finely-pulverised quartz, would 
probably convert even weak or deliquescible 
water-glass into an auhydrous 
longer affectable by damp. 


' mind of the youn 


‘resource. Truly, 


substance no /| wonder is t ng of 
| the parent of adoration. 


with more trouble and pains than some would 
volved, “ T. E. J.” has set forth 2,700 


suppose in 
A japhorismscalled from our great bard’s 


mottoes anc 


works. They are all brief,—two or at most three | 


lines each,—are ranged alphabetically, and made 
further available by a copious index of words 


and ideas. 


The World of Wonders. London: Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin. 

A nook better adapted than this to open the 
g to a perception of the won- 
ders of nature, science, and art, we do not know, 
while as a half-hour’s reading-book for all, to be 
taken up and put down again, it affords unending 
as Coleridge says,—“ In wonder 
all philosophy began, in wonder it ends, and ad- 
miration fills the interspace; but if the first 
he offspring of ignorance, the last is 


i 


It gives an 


Here i fal Leoaed 
‘ladies, for no end of “ golden hair” and vitnen? | OPening of two pages to each week, the left hand 


being divided into the days of the week, the right 
| equally applicable to daily entries, but arranged 
more especially for lists of patients. The Large 
Print Almanac is specially prepared for dark 
| Offices and short or aged sight. The days of the 
week and month are printed in bold black type, 
so as to be promptly legible where ordinary 
calendars would be useless. We must add a 
word of recommendation for the gummed labels 
(250 for 3d.) issued by the same firm. They will 
be found very handy for many purposes.—— 
“Gutch’s Literary and ScientificeRegister and 
Almanack ” for 1870 is literally crammed full of 
all sorts of information.——“ Dietrichsen & Han- 
nay’s Royal Almanack” holds its own.——The 
Christmas number of the Pablishers’ Circular is 
full of specimen engravings from new illustrated 
works, which give it a special value-——Mr. 
J. W. Anson’s “Dramatic and Musical Alma- 
nack”’ includes a notice of the fall of the Bruns 
wick Theatre in 1828, “ Saunterings in South- 
wark,” and notes on “the difficulties experienced 
in building the Victoria Theatre.” 








Miscellanea. 


The Glasgow City Improvement Scheme. 
Down to the date of their last report the trustees 
had expended in purchases, &c., 565,0161., in- 
cluding 25,0001. paid for ground to form the new 
park for the north-eastern district of the city. 
Against this expenditure, there had been bor- 
rowed 462,9801., the assessment having yielded 
an additional sum of 92,9231. The purchases 
are scattered over most of the areas intended to 
| be operated upon, and comprise a population 
estimated at 20,000. In some cases nearly the 
whole of the property required has been secured, 
while in others considerable purchases yet re- 


| main to be negotiated. Speaking generally, the 


greatest progress has been made in the most 
necessitous localities; that is to say, in areas 
adjoining the High-street and Saltmarket, in 
Gallowgate, and in the Main-street of Gorbals. 


| The new park is on the lands of Kennyhill, on 


the banks of the Monklands Canal, about a mile 
eastward from the Cathedral. For twelve months 
past the park has been in course of formation, 


'and now a considerable portion of the grounds is 


open for public resort. In conjunction with Mr. 
Dennistoun of Golfhill, whose property adjoins, the 
trustees have made arrangements for laying out 
a suitable approach. The carrying out of this 
design, while obliterating numerous eyesores, 
will result in the establishment of a noble 
thoroughfare, which cannot fail to improve the 
general character of the Townhead district. 
With regard to the future action of the trustees 
in the direction of reconstruction, nothing has 
been positively decided on; but it is expected 
that a beginning will be made in the course of 
'a few months. Of their extensive operations, 
‘the trustees’ committees would seem to have 
| pitched upon two as specially eligible for speedy 
‘execution. One of these is the extension of 
| Ingram-street eastward to the College, and the 
| other the continuation of Bell-street through the 
‘district north of Gallowgate. In each of the 
‘areas in question, the trustees have acquired 
| nearly all the necessary property. Mr. Carrick, 
‘the city architect, is the prac 
the trustees. 

Columbia Market.—It is stated that the 
Artisan and Labourers’ Dwellings Company (Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, chairman) are in treaty with 
| Miss Burdett Coutts for a long lease of a portion 

of her vacant land, outside the market, and near 
Shoreditch Parish Church, with a view to erect- 
ing buildings of a cost value of 20,0001., to be 
completed by the close of the year 1870. Other 
‘building negotiations are in treaty, and the ap- 
proach to the market, nearest to London, is being 
widened to the fine extent of 50 ft. The iron 
‘columns for the covering of the Market-square 
| are already cast, and Messrs. S. C. Hemming & 
Co., of Moorgate, will, early this week, commence 
to roof in, preparatory to the opening of the 
Market-square, as a great wholesale fishemarket, 
some time in January next. 
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The Drains and the Habitability of a 
House.—In the Court of Queen’s Bench, West- 
minster, on December 10 (sittings at Nisi Prius, 
before Mr. Justice Mellor and aspecial jury), the 
case of Davies v. Remmett was concluded. It 
was an action by a gentieman against the land- 
lady of a furnished house at 24, Queen’s Gate- 
terrace, South Kensington, for letting it to him 
in a state unfit for occupation, by reason of the 
drains being in such a bad condition that they 
gave rise to foul air, which rendered the house 
unwholesome and uninhabitable. The case lasted 
nearly three days. It came out in the course of 
the defence that the traps to one of the drains 
had been mended carelessly (with cement in- 
stead of solder), and it also appeared that there 
was a hole in one of the traps. The jury had 
had a view of the house. Sir J. Karslake, upon 


Rome, the City of Dirt.—A correspondent | Gasometers Blown Down.—At Cambridge, 
of the Times says, with equal force and truth :— | during a recent gale, the largeet gasometer in 
I do really believe that the Pope and his people | the University and Town Gasworks was capsized 
far surpass the efforts of ordinary national pro- and the gas was set fire to, althongh there was 
clivities in their zeal for their place, their city, of the gasometer. 
their temples, and their throne. But what , but the immense flame 
churches, what domes, what colamns, what | caused a fire on the premises. “As 80 often and 
statues, what marbles, what mosaics, what paint- | so curiously happens by coincidence, 8 gasometer 
ings, what tissve of gold, what jewelled tiaras, | was shortly thereafter blown down at the Glon- 
what processions of cardinals and bishops from | cester Gasworks. It had been recently erected, ata 
all the world, what candles and lamps, what | cost of near! 4,0001., and was capable of holding 
guns and bells, what fountains shooting upwards | 240,000 ft. of gas. One of the chains gave way, 
or running down, can make up for dirt, dirt, dirt, | then another, and while the was de- 
as ubiquitous always as the plagues of Egypt | scending an iron pulley broke @ hole in the top 
were for one dreadful hour or so? Whatever | of it, and the gas all escaped. There was a light 
else this ie, it is a city of dirt, and whoever tries | near, but no explosion nor firing took place. As 
to change the air by a stroll into the suburbs | such accidents not unfrequently happen, more 
only finds them a good deal filthier than the | care ought to be taken in the steadying of such 





| 
4 


ee. a 


the part of the plaintiff, pat the case upon the | city itself, And this is the State which pro- 
ground of an implied warranty, and cited the poses to lay the greater part of the civilised 
recent case of “Campbell v. Lord Wenlock,” 4, | world under terrible curses, unless it will receive 
Foster and Finlaison’s Nisi Prius Reports, as | some mysterious dogmas on the most inscrutable 
supporting that view. Mr. Serjeant O’Brien, on subjects, and be also content to repose on her 
the part of the defendant, the landlady, denied infallible jadgment upon any political, social, or 
the alleged warranty, and appealed to eariier economic question that may happen to divide 
cases where it had been doubted. The Jadge society! We may not tell the physician first to 
said he should abide by the recent case, where heal himself, but we request him, at least, to 
the point had been distinctly ruled. The jary, clean himself [since “ cleanliness is next to 
at the close, requested a physician’s certiticate Godliness ”’} and to establish some claim to teach 
to be read, in which it was said :—“ My attention us mysteries by a little improvement in matters 
has been called to the state of the drains from coguizable to bodily sense. 

my own observation. We could smell thedrains. 4 gown swallowed by an Earthquake. 
It might be from a sink, bat I satisfied myself py» Impartial of Smyrna gives an account of a 





that it was from the drains. Such smells would frightful catastrophe. The town of Oula, in the | 


not originate fever, but would tend to aggravate district of Mentéché, a dependency of Aidin, has 
the symptoms.” After being absent a great part | disappeared,—entirely swallowed up in the earth 
of an hour, the jury returned into court with ® after three successive shocks of earthquake. 
verdict for the defendant, the landlady. The inhabitants were to some extent warned of 


enormous and top-heavy structures as large and 
filled gasometers, which cannot, in such cases, 
have any fixed basis on which to rest, and must 
naturally tend, like balloons, to wabble about, 
even though made and weighted with iron. The 
giving way of chains under such circumstances 
might well be anticipated, and ought in some 
way to be obviated. 


Extraordinary Scere in a Church.—QOa 
Sanday, the 5th instant, the inhabitants of the 
village of Horndon-on-the-Hill, according to the 
Chelmsford Chronicle of 17th December, were 
thrown into a state of great excitement in the 
church during divine service, when a very strong 
sulphurous smell spread over the edifice. It was 
with difficulty the vicar was enabled to continue 
his eermon on “The evidence of things not 
seen,” towards the close of which the school 
children, who were seated beneath the belfry and 
near one of the stoves, began to be much affected. 
Some vomited, others fainted, and had to be 


ee 
mes aps 


Charge of Conspiracy against Master 
Brickmakers.—Thomas Hayes, Francis Gre- 
gory, and Enock Bowker, were indicted at the 
Manchester Assizes, on Tuesday, before Mr. 
Justice Willes, for conspiracy, inasmuch as being | 
members of the Brickmakers’ Associations they 
conspired to refuse a supply of bricks to the pro- | 


ticalar work. The defence was, that bricks had | 
been supplied for the same building to a con- | 
tractor who had failed to pay for them. De- 


fendants then refused to supply more bricks 


| fore, all the inhabitants escaped with their lives. 
| Marmaritza and Moula, in the same district, 
| have also suffered severely. 


secutor, a bricklayer, fur the completion of a par- | ; 


| what was about to occur by dall rumbling and 
alarming sounds, which were soon followed by a 
‘first shock that made them fly terrified to the 


neighbouring hills. Except three persons, there- 


carried out, causing no little commotion. The 
congregation now began to find that the fames 
from the coke of the church stove, instead of 
being conveyed up the chi , were beateu 
down into the church, “some 4 by a heavy 
The governor ad | atmosphere and a defect in the flue, thereby 
nterim has sent provisions, tents, and money to checking the necessary draught. Several ladies, 
the unfortunate people, who are thus left withont | upon leaving the church, inhaled the vapour, and 
a roof, or even the common necessaries of life. were thrown prostrate, some were attacked when 
This extraordinary persistence of earthquakes coming in contact with the air, while others were 
in divers places is getting serious. The worst of able to reach their destination before feeling the 
it is that if Professor Phillips, the geologist, be ill effects. Upwards of thirty people were more 








until the others had been paid for. Mr. Justice | 
Willes said, if one man supplied bricks to build 
a house it would be lawful, and if, having sup- 


| right in thinking, as he is said to do, that a} 
| period of recurring activity in the disturbing | 
i s : causes which affect the earth at great intervals | 
plied bricks, he refused to supply more till those of time has commenced, a long continuance of 


were paid for, it would be justifiable; but if ar : 
three persons combined to do the same thing did | after smsy, a6 “leash be oh beaaeaaele on me 


it become unlawfal? Mr. Leresche, counsel for peep in’ their intensity, 

the prosecution, thought if a number of persons | en ens 

combined to coerce a man to pay a debt which| Flint Arrow-heads in Egypt.— Messr’. 
was not his own, by not supplying bricks, it | Hamy and Lenormant write to the Académie de§ 
would be wrong. Mr. Justice Willes.—Is coercion | Sciences to prove that Egypt has had its age o 
wrong, except in the abstract? Mr. Leresche | Stone as well as Europe. Their letter is dated 
thought so, Mr. Justice Willes.—It appears to from Luxor, and they say :—“ The existence of 
me that it is not. Coercion by illegal means is 99 48° of stone in Egypt has often been the 
wrong, but coercion by legal means is right. | subject of controversy. The facts we are about 
Mr. Leresche quoted a number of cases more or | ‘0 relate will, we think, give some information 
less supporting his view of the case; but the *bat will exercise an influence on the opinions 
learned judge said he was well up in all these, entertained hitherto on the question. On the 


or less victims to the carbonic and sulphurous 
vapours. Fortunately no one was fatally affected, 


Wolverhampton. — At Wolverhampton the 
Great Western Railway Company have esta- 
blished extensive works for the building of their 
large engines, the manufacture of railway fittings, 
and other purposes. The works are under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. W. Armstrong, and 
employ altogether upwards of 2,000 men and 
boys, for whose mental improvement a com- 
modious lecture-hall. reading-room, and library, 
are provided. The Staffurd-road Institute, as it 
is called, is not only supplied with the principal 
daily and weekly newspapers, and books of an 
entertaining character, but care is also taken to 
provide for the use of the members the best 
magazines and periodicals on mechanical and 


points, and coupsel’s reasons had no more effect 
on him than a shower of rain would have on a 
duck’s back, the rule of law being quite clear to 
his mind. “He suggested that the prosecution 
should be withdrawn on both parties agreeing to 
take no farther proceedings. This was 

to, and Mr. Justice Willes directed the jury to 
find a verdict of acquittal, in which they 
acquiesced. 


Society for the Production of Art Books. 
In Paris a society has been established, under 
the title of Société d’Encouragement pour la 
Propagation des Livres d’Art. Its object is to 
favour the publication of books ‘calculated to 
spread a of and taste for art. The 
seat of the society is at Messrs. Goupil & Co.’s, 
Boulevard Montmartre. M. Daviond, architect 
to the city of Paris, is the president, and the 
committee includes other architects, painters, 
and sculptors. 


The New Street by the Mansion House 
At the last meeting of th: Metropolitan Board of 
Works it was decided that the name Queen 
Victoria-street be applied to the new line of street 
from the Thames Embankment to the Mansion 
Honse. With all our loyalty, we cannot applaud 
the Board for their decision. . There is already a 
Victoria-street hard by (the continuation of 


Farringdon-street), not to ae 
- Weel — speak of Victoria- 


é 





‘elevated plateau which divides the celebrated 
‘valley of Biban-el-Molouk from the escarpments 
which overlook the Pharaonic edifices of Deir- 
el-Bahari, we have ascertained the presence o 
an enormous quantity of wrought flints, lying on 


scientific subjects, diagrams, &., such as will 
prove advantageous to them in connexion with 
their daily employment. Lectures are algo 
Gollsered ey s and on the 9th inst., Mr. 
. Manton, architect, delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The 
the surface of the ground, to the extent of up- | Architectural Antiquities of Athons,”—the sub- 
wards of a hundred square yards, These wrought joot of the lecture being illustrated by a number 
flinte, which are of the well-known type desig- of panoramic views (each view occupyi a space 
nated arrow-heads, lance-heads, lanceolated axes, | of 12 equare feet of canyass) painted by the 
knives, scrapers, &c., evidently constitute the | lecturer. ut 
remains of an ancient manufactory, according | . 
to all probability pre-historic, and exactly re-| & Universal Telegraph.—Mr. T. W. Tobin, 
sembling those known in France under the Of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, is said to 
denomination of ‘Factory of the Neolithic bave invented a telegraph without a battery, so 
Period.” that we cannot call oS an ame hatyg> It 
__|simply comprises the us wi and two 
A Tes Coiling oe the baton Opera House.— |: rminal discs, indices, and semaphores, with two 
curious account is given of the ceiling of the toes’ the auasente of @hich would i> ho 
new Opera House in Paris. It will be composed, prscsshs nr S heb which. of — 
ent 6 pore ya deg ig - plapes of “he contain no electric batteries. Not being on “A 
nother in such a way as - “ 
easily put together and taken to pious again. ea apt an therefore, being ee to 
Part of the advantages of the plan is said to be gs eh bat all th guess or suggest what is 
that the ceiling can thus be raised or lowered at ee TR at we fan suggest is that 
will. The whole is divided into several sections, | "ness it be « magnet thal is contained in each 
which are now being painted with allegorical | 5° ¥° must “ give it up.’ 
representations of the hours of day and night,| A Statue of theJate Zarl of Dundonald. 
— a a reaps waren a included re coe fands have been raised. for Titatns 
. place in w . Lenepvea, ‘alparaiso to the great naval hero, 
artist, rere on Pataca is situated in the ike th 
grand cupola over the pit, and forming an | Napier, we have not yet acknowledged j 
| immense rotanda, 120 ft. in diameter and 65 ft. eek perma ee ag 
| in height, done to the maligned reputation of Lord Cochrane, 
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